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‘THE PRESIDENT departed from n city on 
Tuesday last for Massachusetts... Mr,;-Clay. arrived at 


the seat Sf government on the samé” day from, Kentucky. 
The post master general has returned from his gratifying 
visit to Ohio, and resumed the arduous duties of his of- 
fice. The secretary of the navy, accompanied by com. 
Warrington, left Washington on the 2d mst. for the pur- 
pose of visiting the North Carolina, now lying at Norfolk. 

Joun SrnGEanT, minister to Tacubaya, and William 
B. Reed, his private secretary, arrived at Philadelphia 
on Friday, 27th ult. in the brig Eliza, capt. Meircken, 
in 29 days from Vera Cruz. They were landed at the 


Lazaretto, at half past ten o’clock, A. M. under a salute 
of 13 guns. 


Ma. Vavenan the British minister paid to Mr. Clay, 
at the henge of state, on the 1st inst. the second and 
last instalment, amounting to upwards of 600,000 dol- 
lars, payable by the government of Great Britain, under 
the convention of November last. 

HaRuisBoRG CONVENTION. The convention of dele- 
gates from the different states, on the subject of domes- 
tre manufactures, assembled at the capitol on the 30th 
ult. pursuant to notice. Joseph Ritner, of Washington 
county, Pa. was appointed president, and John C. Wright, 
of Ohio, and Redwood Fisher, of Philadelphia, secreta- 
ries, protem. The names of delegates were then called 


They exhibit the number of deaths for given periods 0! 
time in each of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Boston; their proportion in different years 
and months to the population; the proportion of the num- 
ber of deaths by each disease to the whole number, &ce. 
Owing to the care of the inspector, the returns from 
New York are more regular than those of Baltimore and 
Boston. The average proportion of deaths, including 
still born, is in Boston one in 41.26, in New York one ia 
$7.83, in Baltimore one in 35.44, and in Philadelphia one 
in 31.48. This average is obtamed from the bills of 
mortality for eleven years past. ‘The proportion of 
deaths by consumption to the whole number of deaths is 
—in New York as one in 5.03, in Baltimore one in 6.46, 
in Boston one in 5.52, in Philadelphia one in 7.10. Ot 
deaths by intemperance the proportions are as foll ows— 
in New York as one in 70.80, in Baltimore one in 55.40, 
in Boston one in 39.46, in Philadelphia one in 61.06. It 
thus appears that our city ranks first for sobriety, and 
second far general health; but that more cases of con- 
sumption occur than in the other cities. 

The rate of increase among the blacks in this city, is 
about 2 per cent. less than that of the whites for the last 
eight years. We observe that the number of deaths 
among the free colored population of Baltimore, is much 

eater than among the slaves. ‘The average for the last 
four years, ot deaths among the latter class, is as one 
77.78, of the former as one in 35.25. This fact is credita- 
ble to the humanity of the owners of this kind of pro- 





over by states. There appeared delegates present, from 
Connecticut, Delaware, Kentueky, Maryland, Massachu-! 
éctts, (Maine, not yet arrived), New York, New Hamp- ; 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Istand, 
Vermont and Virginia, 95. None from North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Illinois, and Missouri. On motion, 
Joseph Kitner was elected president, Messrs. Buel, of 
New York, and Tilghman, of Maryland, vice presidents, 
and Messrs. Halstead, of New Jersey, and Redwood 
Fisher, secretaries. Mr. Wright declined serving, bemg 
a member of congress, and wishing to avoid invidious re- 
marks upon the proceedings of the convention. A com- 
inittee of twenty-six persons was appointed, to whom 
was referred the resolutions of the Pennsylvania society 


perty. [MV ¥. Com. 
Portic scnoors. It is cause of much regret that the 
excellent system of conducting public schools, at present 
in operation in Massachusetts and the other northern 
states, has not been more generally adopted, as it has 
proved the most beneficial and economical plan of dis- 
seminating those blessings without which, freemen can- 
not rightly appreciate their privileges. ‘The tax it would 
impose upon the community is trifling, and would be 
cheerfully borne, for ‘‘intelligence is the life of liberty,”’ 
and on its general circulation depends the existence oi 
our institutions, The city of Boston has manifested the 
most commendable zeal on this subject, and from the 





for the promotion of manufactures and the mechanic arts, 
of Philadelphia, originating the convention. 





Great work. Three young girls, employed at the 
Ivy cotton works, in Baltimore county, wove, during the 
month of July last, and within the regular working hours 
of twelve to the day, and having ‘the 4th ult. as a holy- 
day the quantity of 4,174 yards of 4-4 superior sheeting 
ian a 800 reed and above square. On the cloth being ex- 
amined and ineasured and its ee approved of, the 
proprietor, Mr. George Campbell, presented the fore- 
most, who had woven 1,403 yards, with a beautiful print- 
ed dress and to the two next he gave each an handsome 
shawl informing them that industry was sure to meet its 
due reward. 

The above little paragraph contains a better illustra- 
tion and more argument in favor of the rightfulness and 
necessity of protecting domestic industry, than have been 
advanced against it in all the visionary theories which have 
emanated from the ‘‘Spartan band” of the north or 
the ‘‘Macedonian phalanx” of the south. Our manu- 
Yacturers are not only celebrated for their industry and 
skill, but have a character for virtue and intelligence not 
surpassed by any other elass of people in the community. 





DeaTus IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. The twenty-se- 
cond number of the New York Medical and Physical 
Journal, published recently, contains under the domes- 
tic head a series of statistical tables by Doctors Niles and 


Boston Daily Advertiser we extraet the following com- 
parative statement of the expense of public and private 
instruction in that city. 

‘“The expenditure for the last year for the compensa- 
tioh of instructors and cost of fuel for the public schools, 
was $54,417, being something less than a dollar for each 
inhabitant of the town. ‘The expenditure for the private 
schools, according to the valuable and elaborate repovt o! 
Mr. H. J. Oliver, was $97,305, making the whole expen- 
diture $151,722, being about two anda half dollars to each 
inhabitant. The number of public schools was 74, con- 
taining 7,044 pupils; and of private schools 141, contain - 
ing 3,392. ‘The whole number of schools was 215, ani 
of pupils 10,436.” 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. St. Louis, (Missouri), July 1\ 
Gov. Cass arrived in this place yesterday, from the up- 
per Mississippi. 

We understand he brings intelligence that the Winnc- 
bagoes have commenced hostilities against the Unite j 
States. On the 24th day of June, a party of warriors 
belonging to that tribe entered a house at Prarie di 
Chien, murdered and scalped two men, and sealped a 
child. A woman who was present effected her escape. 

On the 30th of June, two keel boats, which had taken 
provisions to St. Peters, were attacked by the Indians on 
their descent, about forty miles from Prairie du Chien. — 
The Indians were in canoes, and boarded one of t';c 
boats, the O. H. Perry, and two of them were killed in 





Rus, which are extremely valuable and iuteresfing.— 
Vor. XEKI!~—<<No. 23 


the boat. They behaved with great intrepidity, afd the 
engagement continued foxy three hours. Two men wer 
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<illed, and six wounded, belonging to the boat, and it is 
cape ten or twelve Indians were killed, and a great 
number wounded. The boa‘’s crew deserve great cre- 
dit for their spirited exertions. ‘The other boat, which 
was afew miles a-stern, was also attacked, though but 
little injury done. 

MWe sre aformed that the settlement at Prairie du Chien 
is wholly broken up, and that all the inhabitants have 
fled for safety to the fort. In the mining country, upon 
Fevre river, fhe people are also abandoning their ordi- 
nary occupations, and coming to the river for mutual 
iis adaseite cause can be assigned for this unexpect- 
ed explosion. We are informed, that governor Cass and 
col. M‘Kenney had arrived at Green Bay, for the pur- 
pose of holding a treaty with the Indians, and having 
there ascertained that war messages and belts had been 
sent tothe lake Michigan Indians, inviting them to take 
up the tomahawk against the United States, it was judged 
‘advisable that gov. Cass should visit the Winnebagoes, 
and ascertain their situation and views. He accordingly 
ascended the Fox river and descended the Quisconsin, 
and it was not until he had passed half way down the 


latter river that any thing was observed in the conduct of 


the Winnebagoes indicative of a hostile disposition.— 
From thence, down, they were evidently untriendly.— 
"heir women and children fled into the woods, and the 
men were armed, and had prepared lodges of observa- 
tion in secluded places upon the bank of the river. Gov. 
Cass probably owed his safety to his coming unexpectedly 
upon them, and to the appearance of the birch canoe, 
which was different from those of the traders, and which 
led them to suppose that there was a force accompany- 
"Ehe militia of Prairie du Chien have been called out, 
but they do not exceed sixty men, and they are badly 
armed and provided. ‘They have, however, taken pos- 
session of the fort, and if the Indians do not succeed in 
burning it, they will be safe. At Fevre river, the peo- 
ple have organized themselves, and one hundred volun- 
teers have marched to Prairie du Chien. An express 
canoe was despatched to St. Peters some time since, but as 
it was not seen by the boats which have since descended 
the river, it is supposed to have been cut off. 

Inaddition to the above particulars, we learn that pre- 
parations are making by general Atkinson, to send a mi- 
itary force from this place to the scene of warfare, 

- An express has been sent by gen. Wm. Clarke, super- 
intendent of Indian affairs at this place, to maj. Thos. 
Forsythe, agent for the Sacs and Fox tribes, with orders 
to hold himself in readiness to co-operate, if necessary, 
with any force which may ascend; and to prevent any 
disagreeable occurrences from taking place, by mistak- 
ing aSacor Fox for a Winnebagoe (by ranging parties) 
he is requested, without delay, to advise the chiefs of the 
former to withdraw all their people from among the lat- 
ter tribe, and to send to the upper Sae and Fox villages, 
to inform them that all Sacs and Foxes, residing or be- 
ing with the Winnebagoes, do immediately retire from 
them, and remove to their jands west of the Mississippi. 

The St. Louis Republican of July 12th says, six com- 
panies of the Ist, and the whole of the 6th regiment, all 
under the command of gen. Atkinson, will immediately 
proceed up the river. ‘Thus, we hope, an immediate 
check will be given to further hostilities. 


Navat. The U. S. ship of the line North Carolina, 
bearing the broad pendant of com. Rodgers, anchored in 
Hampton Roads on Saturday last, 57 days from Gibral- 
tar, (whence she sailed May 31), via the West Indies, 
having touched at Port-au-Prince, and called off Hava- 
na—from the latter port the North Carolina had a pas- 

{7 days. 
a r ‘ve North Carolina has been absent about 28 months, 
having sailed from Hampton Roads on the 26th March, 
1825. Her officers and crew, we are happy to learn, are 
in good health, and the noble ship herself in the best 
dition. : 
The U.S. schooner Shark, Isaac Mcleever, esq. 
commander sailed from New York on the 27th ult. 
nparous. Scareely a day passes that our sensi- 
bility is not shocked by a detail of some horrid cruelty 








en tr 





on the sable sons of Africa. In the last Kr. 
gave an account of the fire and faggot havi), 
been ap on suspicion of robbery; and in a late nnn, 
ber of thedRichmond Whig we have the following pur.. 
ticulars Of two outrages lately committed in that city 

i called forth the indignation of the publie. 

orsiiit the cruel acts are in jail and it j, 

sthey will be rightly punished. 

ight of the 17th instant, three men, Grace 
Whipple; nderson, moved by suspicion, that }; 
had stolén yfrom the former, seized upon , 
free negpo led “Tsaac Read, inflicted = im y 
flogging With a cowhide, and not content with this sum. 
mary and severe justice administered. upon mere suspicion 
suspended him by a rope to the beams ofa house, sdfferin, 
his toes only fo touch the floor, and left him to remai, 
in that situation until their resentment was satiated.* 
Returning some time after, we suppose to discover what 
effect theit cruelty had wrought upon him, they found 
Isaac dead. A coroner’s inquest inspected the body, 
rendered a verdict that the deceased had come to his desi}, 
by the hands of Grace, Whipple, and Henderson, who 
were apprehended with some difficulty and lodged in 
jail, all bail being very properly refused, to await thei; 
trial before a called court of the county of Henrico. We 
are intormed that the suspieion of the culprits was direct. 
ed against Isaac, in consequence of the responses of 4), 
old beldame in the neighborhood, who has set UP aS a 
conjurer, and who was consulied by Grace on the oces- 
sion. After this, the reader has already anticipated, that 
Isaac was perfectly innocent of stealing the money, part 
of which we learn, was found sherecede by Grace’s wile 
where he himself dropped it out of his poeket when 
drunk, ” 

**The public mind had hardly recovered from the sen- 
sation of horror produced by this melancholy instance of 
fatal cruelty and superstition, when it was attraeted to 
another incident of precisely a similar character, which 
happened on Monday last. On the morning of that day, 
capt. Carter, for the ‘‘commission of some act disagrees- 
uble tohim,” ordered a servant to take a negro boy, 12 
or 14 years old, put a rope loosely about his neck, tie his 
hands and feet, place him in a chair in the smoke house, 
and suspend the rope toa beam in the roof. This the 
servant says he performed. Returning to the smoke 
house sometime after, the boy intreated to be released, 
for which however, he had no orders. The boy was 
placed in this situation early in the morning. About 1! 
o’clock, capt. Carter says, ‘‘thinking he had been confin- 
ed long enough, he requested his sister to go with him to 
the smoke house, and beg for his release, and that 
he would release him, apparently at her solicitation.” 
They went accordingly, but they found this victim 
of acruel and unusual punishment, released indeed— 
released from life and its persecutions! Grown despe- 
rate by bemg confined for such a length of time in a situa- 
tion so dreadful and intolerable, the unfortunate boy hac 
either chosen voluntarily to terminate his life and sufier- 
ings, or in making a desperate exertion to liberate him- 
selt, had fallen from the chair, which, as he was tied hand 
and foot, he afterwards had no means of reeovering. 
Medical aid was immediately called in but the spark o! 
life was finally extinguished.” 

THE LATE ANNIVERSARY was celebrated with grent 
spiritin many places. In some, and in too many cases, 
it was up to sectional and party feelings—but in others, 
the generous mantle of InpErENDENCE cheered the hewts, 
and covered the persons of those assembled in honor o! 
the glorious day. 

At Providence, R. L there was a great military and 
civic procession; but the most interesting part of it was 
the solloated remains of the age that has past, the yet 
surviving heroes of the revolution, gen. Barton and twen- 
ty three ot his venerable fellow laborers in the building 
up ofa nation of freemen. At the previous anniversary 
this band of veterans amounted to about 100; but time bas 
removed many from works to rewards since that day, 
and the increased infirmities of others prevented their at- 


—— 





*He was strung up before 4 o’elock in the afternoon, 
and was not taken down until about 10 o’clock the suc- 
ceeding morning—when it was discovered he was dead. 
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ance on the t occasion. One only of the 


of the declaration of independence,—{ that ‘‘fan 
) 


of ” as it was called by ‘‘a grave and 
erend”’ senator of the United States from VineintA), 
ives, and the time will speedily come when the last 
ported the declaration in arms will have 


id that debt which the sword ofthe “tyrant’’ would 
ave exacted, but could not. 


The ‘‘appeal to heaven” 
smade, and Omnrpotrence willed that these states 


ould be ‘‘free, sovereign and independent’”—and some 
etremain to be 


gladdened in the evening of life with 


the rich harvest yielded by the seed which they 


a poe HEAVEN sustained, because it was good! 
The volunteer toasts, said to have been drunk at one 
nner in Philadelphia, fill three closely printed columns 
oneof the large papers of that city! 

At Fe 
ublished—among them we notice these offered by co- 


d, the toasts delivered at several parties are 


yor Giles, who washimselftoo much indisposed to 
end— 


The infatuated president of the U. States, who claims 
| political power from ‘‘the author of our existence” as 


mount to our own constitution. 
the dis 
The 


This saves at once 
eeable troubles of construction. 
iff schemer—The silly boy, who ripped u 


p goose, that laid the golden eggs—The southerns will 
i ong Bay tribute. * 
e 


ve eollected the following volunteers given at 
me parties, at Richmond and its vicinity, and offer them 
presenting a fair sample of the body of the toasts be- 


pus. 

Mr. Adams and gen. Jackson both have many warm 
uds in this state—but alarge majority is aig * dis- 
ed to reject hoth—judging by what we see at ‘‘Rich- 
ul,” as a gentieman high in office always called Vir- 


Jur West India commerce—A sacrifice to silly finesse 
i duplicity—our country requires statesmen, not jag- 
rs for her rulers. 

he Harrisburg convention—Whilst they profess to 
ourage the wth of wool, may they not fleece the 
ple of their political rights. 

merican home industry—Let us unite in giving the 
material our country abounds with, the fashion and 
i we wish itto wear without recourse to foreign aid. 


will sing the song I have sung before. Jno. Q. 
ums—‘I'he political weathercock, a president by in- 
leand management, four years must suffice for him— 
too old to grow honest. 

he ez administration, constitutional and legiti- 
-~May the virtues of its incumbents and the wisdom 
measures, paralyze the uplifted arm of factious op- 
tion. 


irginia, the state of my nativity—~Let her remember 
e she furnished four presidents, the northern and 
states, supported their administrations, they nei- 

them with corruption or intrigue for of- 


wt it be engraved on the hearts of every American, 
to man can serve his country, without respecting her 
tution and laws. 

m. Jackson—The honest man, the practical states- 
or brave gencral—his country knows him and will 
or him, 

hte rights as understood by Jackson—Fsstablish roads 
‘you please, cut canals where you please, and cut 

Hroats of those who oppose you. 

n Quincey Adams and Andrew Jackson—May the 
e president of the United States for four years only— 
ther never. 

%. Andrew Jackson—He resigned his military of- 

was that owing to want of ability? 

at. Jackson—The enemy of state rights, and the 
late of Virginia—halt horse and half alligator. 

kory for ramrods but not for cabiné making. — 

editorial corps—The most vigilant of a& sentinels. 
















it toast which immediately followed this was in the 
gg reprobatory terms! ; E 

4. W. Leigh. The_ sentiments suited to this day 
Maine to Georgia Union, liberty, and glory to the 


They never fail to rouse us when in danger. They of- 
ten wake us when we — sleep in ameg.. 

The two candidates for the presidency—An able 
stateseman—anda ‘‘military chieftain.” Ne eutor ultra 


eo 9: 
en. Jackson, as president—V irginia’s alternative ant 
not her choice. 

Adams and Jackson—six one, half a dozen t’other— 
notthe choice of Virginia—either. 

The Harrisburg convention—A Yankee trick—may it 
recoil on the heads of its projectors. 

John Tyler, our senator elect—May pr rgasnes pa-~ 

iotism, and devotion to the best interests of his country, 

ot blind and headlong opposition to the administration, 
constitute his strongest claim to the support and appro- 
bation ofhis fellow citizens. 

Henry Clay—Amid the political storm which rages 
around him he bears himself gallantly, supported by con= 
scious rectitude and conscious talents. 

Andrew Jackson the chieftain who gallantly defended 
his country’s rights on the plains of Orleans—the states- 
man who will ably and impartially administer the laws 
in the cabinet. 

Andrew Jackson—The al—he who violates and 
og at defiance both law and constitution, can never to 

is country’s honor fill a czvil station. 

John Q. Adams and Andrew Jackson—In retirement. - 

George M. Troup—The modern Erostatus—the co- 
veted infamy is secured, though the temple burns not. 

The 4th of July and 8th of January—They are not hot 
and cold in relation to the doctrine with which they are 
identified. 

The following toasts point out the line of conduct 
which we would that Virginia should pursue, that she 
may grow in population and wealth. 

Bah improvements—V irginia’s surest road to the 
honor, happiness and wealth ot her people. 

Roads and canals—They are to the union what the tire 
is to the wheel; there is no danger in tight binding except 
to rotten felloes. 

The ancient dominion—May she get awake from her 
lethargy—spurn the vain attempt to impoverish her—and 
independently grow in wisdom and wealth. 


5} We did intendto have made a general collection 
of choice toasts given at different or found the 
labor of selection greater than the hope of profit would 
allow, and must conclude the notice for the present by 
inserting the following: 

By the chairman of the committee of arrangements 
at Concord, Mass, 

Gentlemen, I will report to you a new edition of an 
old law case, which took plaee between drather Jonathan 
and John Bull. On the 19th of April, ’75, major But- 
trick served the writon John Bull at Concord North 
Bridge; Thomas Jefferson drew the declaration, and it 
was regularly filed in P/iladelphia; on the heights of 
Bunker Hili the case was fairly opened; and, after a 
great variety of very tough arguments on both sides, it 
was finally decided that brother Jonathan should have the 
whole estate, and John Bull should pay all cast and clear 
out. 


Drunk at Pendleton, S. C. a volunteer by the vice pre- 
sident of the United States, Mr. Calhoun— 

The constitution of the United States—Intended for the 
protection and happiness ofthe whole, may it never be 
perverted into an instrumeyt@f monopoly and oppres- 
sion. 

After which the following was drunk— 

By Mr. Archer Lawson. The president of the Unit. 
ed States, John Quincey Adams—who has held so many 
important offiees with credit to himself, and honor to his 
country. May he fill the seat of the presidency for the 
term of eight years. 

A few other toasts at different places, may be noticeti 
hereafter, 


IMPROVED STEAM ENGINE, James Meads and Mii. 


den Kitchell of Union village, in this county, have 
invented an improved steam engine for paiging water 
with great facility, toany height to which spheric 
pressure will sustain it, The principle co in forine 





ing a vacuum; the improvement, (which the inventors he» 
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lieve to be entirely new), in the advantageous applica- 
tion of the steam for that purpose. The machine is sim- 
ple and the mode of operation, when seen, easily under- 
stood. The great object attained in this improvement, 
is the application of the steam in such a manner that the 
heat ind cold, or the steam and water shall not destroy 
the agency of each other, but each act, alternately in 
their proper place. To secure this end, m the construc- 
tion ofthis machine, the steam is not permitted to come 
in contact with the water until it has exerted its propel- 
ling effect; condensing it then forms the vacuum, and cau- 
ses the water to aseend. 

The machine now constructed is upon a very limited 
seale and intended merely to test its practical operation. 
We witnessed its pe: formance a few days since and were 
nighly gratified with the regularity of its movement. We 
do not profess to be artists, but as an immense quantity 
of water can be raised by this machine to any height be- 
low atmospheric pressure in any given time and the 
whole or nearly so, saved by returning it to the same cis- 
tern from whence it is drawn, we cannot doubtof its atili- 
ty in the application of water power. The cost of an en- 
gine and expense of fuel to produce the necessary power, 
it is thought, will be much less than those in common use. 

(Lwbaaon, O. paper. 

Mecnuanitsau. At Adamsville, alias the nail factory, 
ke. in the first ward of this city, there is in operation a 
machine for making wrought nails and spikes. The ma- 
chine is the invention of Mr. Burden, a Scotch gentleman. 
It is among the most ingenious and useful pieces of me- 
chanism ever constructed, and is in facta surprising effort 
of human skill. Mr. Burden has now three ot his en- 
gines in operation for making deck spikes. Each one 
will make about 900 Ibs. of spikes m a day. One ma- 
chine for making ten-inch spikes is now, or soon will be, 
in operation. Mr. Burden has very properly taken 
measures to secure his intellectual property im this valua- 
ble invention, both in the United States and in England. 
May he be amply rewarded for his persevering industry 
and raechanical skill. The water-wheel which drives 
his machinery, is also a curious, if not a new, application 
of water power. Itis principally of iron; it is only five 
feet diameter, and about twenty feet long. Mr. B. has 
constructed a wheel of similar proportions for Stone’s 
paper mill, which answers the purpose to satisfaction. 
Persons who have mill-sites with but a small fall of water, 
woulddo well to examine these water-wheels. It would 
be impossible to deseribe these nailing machines, or even 
togive an accurate idea of them by drawings. 

Mr. Burden cannot supply his orders for nails and 
spikes; which clearly demonstrates the value of his in- 
yention. [Troy Sentinel. 

Natorat cvurosrries. Travellers in the low coun- 
try have related to us the following facts: 

A spot of earth, about an aere in extent, near the court 
house in Lowndes county, suddenly gave way not long 
since, and sunk to the depth ofa hundred feet! ‘The 
place is now covered with water, the trees standing as 
they grew—the tallest pines being 20 or 30 feet below the 
tevel of the surrounding country. Small ponds like this 
are frequently met with in the lower parts of the state, 
and are there called lime sinks—produced probably by 
the action of the subterraneous streams. 

In Thomas county, the waters of two creeks at their 
innetion, formerly made a lake of considerable size, and 
then ran off in a large rivulet. But, about a year and a 
half ago, the water of the lake found a subterranean out- 
let—the bed of the rivulet, as well as of the whole lake, 
kas become entirely dry,and covered with luxuriant grass, 
te. The lake disappeared so suddenly, that tons of 
fishes, terrapins, and alligators, totally unapprised of its 
intentions, were left behind. 

‘ravellers speak of the large ponds or lakes in Flori- 
da, as objeets of curiosity. In Armonia pond are several 
jarge islands, said to be floating! A circumstance is men- 
tioned of an individual having purchased a small island in 
this pond, which, when he went the second time to see, 
vould not be found! He afterwards heard of it in another 
part of the lake, several miles from where he left it. 

Jackson pond, in Florida, is said to be increasing in ex- 
tent--the earth on the margin having sctticd; or, trom its 
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outlet becoming obstructed, the quantity of water havin 
acoumulated. Fields and orchards cultivated but lately 
by the Indians, are now entirely under water—the tops 
of the peach trees being nearly covered. 
We have given the above particulars as they are stated 
to us; and from the respectability of their sources, we 
have no doubt of their bemg substantially correct. An in- 
quiry into the causes of these operations of nature, wil! 
be an intering employment for the admirer ot nature 
works. |Macon, ( Geo.) Telegraph. 


PopvtaTion. In the year 1790 an enumeration of x}} 
the inhabitants, within the limits of the United States wes 
made under the authority of the general government, ang 
the whole number was found to be 3,929,328. From 
that time to the present, the enumeration has been repest- 
ed, after every interval of ten years, and from a eom 
rison of the four censuses it appears, that during this long 
period, the population has uniformly inereased at the rate 
of three per cent. perannum., The total population at 
the present time, cannot be far from 12,000,000. If we 
take three per cent. on this number, it gives us the in- 
crease of the neon year, (that is the excess of birth: 
over deaths) 360,000, or, in round numbers, one thousand 
every day! 

Is it possible that we are increasing at this rate? Is it 
possible, that since our last paper was issued, [besides 
the number necessary to supply the loss by death} sere, 
thousand souls have been added: to our population? New. 
ark contains 6,500 souls, New Haven city 7,100, Hart» 
ford 6, 900, New Brunswick 6,700. Can it be, that the 
addition to our republic every week is equivalent to thre 
addition of one of these cities’ History affords no exam: 
ple of a growth so rapid. If the nations of Europe were 
to increase at this rate for a series of years, their politi. 
cians would be terrified with the apprehension of famine, 
and would see no preventative but mfanticide. Happily 
for us, we have no occasion for such fears. Let the po- 
pulation increase at the rate of a thousand souls a day for 
tour centuries to come, and the wilds of the west are fer 
tile enough and spacious enough to feed them all. 

LM. ¥. Odserver 


Excrsstvs proveut. Savannah, July 21. Thel 
Macon Telegraph, after stating the very flattering pro 
pects of the planter a few weeks since, says: ‘T) 
scene is naw changed. From almost every part of th 
state, we hear the most melancholy accounts of the ex 
tensive and long continued drought, and the utter pros 
tration of the hopes of the farmer; the structure on whi 
the prosperity of the whole community is based. 

With few exceptions, the drought is very general. | 
some districts no rain has fallen for many weeks; th 
earth has become fairly baked, and vegetation entire 
suspended. Whole corn fields are entirely destroye‘ 
the corn-blades, contorted and scorched, fali tot 
ground; and the shrivelled stalks smoke with heat. 

‘The cotton plant from its slower growth and dee 
roots suffers later than corn; but it also begins to feel a 
effects of the drought. The leaves burn up, and fic 
ers wither and fall, leaving no boll in their place. 

The animal as well as the vegetable kingdom 
with the excessive heat and drought. Inhabitants 
ponds and streams are boiled in their own elements; 
perish by its evaporation. Cattle erop the juicel 
herbage, and look to man in vain for succor: their ew 
ciated carcasses and sunken eyeballs, as they wateh¢ 
reluctant clouds, speak the keenness of their sufferi 
Large streams have sunk to narrow rills, and founta 
are drying up. Instead of dew, impalpable dust Jit 
into the air by its dryness and buoyancy, falls on 
thirsty herbage. Indeed the atmosphere in many p* 
travellers assure us, is so filled with dust, that resp" 
tion is extremely difficult. 

A St. Francisville (Lou. ) ‘paper of the 23d June,‘ 
speaks of a long continued drought in that secto! 
country. The editors say: 

We do not remember ever to have known so s¢*! 
drought in this section of Louisiana, and at so ¢# 
period in the season, as we are now suffering. It ¥# 
six weeks to-morrow, since we have had raim to Jay 
















dust, during which period the heat has been exce™ 
the thermometer ranging from $0 to 92. Vegetatt’ 
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jiterally parched up—the corn crop ruined, and that of 
cotton greatly injured. We now witness what was never 
before seen in Louisiana, corn withering in the fields, for 
want of moisture to sustain it. 

Tenertrre. Letters received from Teneriffe state 
that there had been no rain at the island since the 
beginning of November, and the crops had fallen short 


Madeira, that place was in the same condition. At Go- 
mara, a party of troops, 60 in number, had robbed the 
churches of plate, and some of the inhabitants of money; 
from one individual they took $15,000. They took pos- 
session of a small English latteen schooner, and made 
their eseape, after wetting the powder and spiking the 
guns of the fort. Much discontent existed among the 
troops at the island, and a munity was daily expected. 
General Morales had been appointed governor of the Ca- 
nary Islands. 

Eaua. In the pardon of Isaac B. Desha, the gover- 
nor uses the following expressions: 

*‘And whereas the whole of the evidence against the 
said Isaac B. Desha, being circumstantial, and from much 
of it being irreconcileable, [ have no doubt ofhis being in- 
agen of the foul charges; therefore, he isan object worthy 
of executive clemency,” and therefore he grants the ‘‘full 
and free pardon for the supposed offence.” 

On this the Frankfort Commentator remarks: 

‘**T wo different juries had found the young man guilty, 
upon testimony as conclusive, as perhaps ever was ad- 
daced against a criminal; and considering the great mass 
of testimony, it was remarkably clear of discrepancies. 
His father heard both these trials, and yet, if we may be- 
lieve his professions, thinks Isaac was mnocent!”’ 


ee 





Havana. A correspondent of the Philadelphia Daily 
Advertiser, thinks that the merchants of the U. States are 
not aware of the imposition tiat exists in Havana in the 
form of a post office. All letters, including those for the 
consignees, are taken from the vessel on her arrival, by 
the custom house boat, and deposited in the office, when 
they are charged according to the option of the postmas- 
ter from 1 to 15 dollars per letter or package. Mer- 
chants and editors cannot be too cautious in sending seal- 
ed packages of newspapers, &e. A short time since, a 
person paid $13 for a small package taken from the office, 
which was found to contain a few samples of calico. ‘lo 
avoid this imposition as much as possible, the business of 
a letter should be as much concentrated upon a single 
sheet, as can be done with convenience. Nothing is al- 
lowed vessels for bringing letters to Havana. 





Mowrne matcn. In giving an account of the festivi- 
ties of the 4th, the mowing match should not be forgot- 
ten. As soon as the proeession returned from the church, ! 
al concourse of people repaired to the meadow of 
Mr. ‘Thaddeus Chapin, a few rods west of the burying 
ground, where the following exercises took place: Four- 
teen candidates entered for the premiums, six in number, 
ty be awarded to the man who should cut the most grass, 
and in the best manner, in the space of one minule. The 
first premium, (an elegant scythe, with snath), was taken 
by Calvin Simmons, who cut 5864 square feet; swarthe 
® feet 2 inches wide. ‘The second do. (an axe), was 
awarded to John Kent, who eut 511 square feet; swarthe 
§ feet 9 inches wide. ‘Third do. (a hoe), to John Woby, 
a colored man, who cut 546 square feet; swarthe 9 feet 
wide. Fourth do. (a fork), to Daniel Trowbridge, who 
cut 5084 square feet; swarthe 9 feet wide. Fifth do. (a 
spade), to Elias Russell, who eut 557 square feet; swarthe 
5 feet wide. Sixth do. (a shovel), to K. Murray, who 
cut 496 square feet; swarthe 8 feet wide. 

All the work was extremely well done, and it was 
with some difficulty that the judges, Messrs. Bates, Wil- 
son and Hubbell, could determine which of the men ought 
in justice, receive the last two premiums. 

The premium articles wereall of elegant workmanship 
and were given by several of our most respectable citi- 
zens, { Canandiagua Repository. 

AncTre expzpitron. We have read in the Quebec 
official Gazette, some copious extroets from a letter writ- 
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dated at Great Bear Lake; November 12, 1826. Our 
readers will remember that this expedition was fitted out 
by the English government, and placed under the com- 
mand of captain Franklin, an intelligent and enterprising 
traveller, for the purpose of discovering a navigible pas- 
sage westward, from the north of Mackenzie’s river te 
Bhering’s Straits, and that the ship Blossom, captain 
Beecher, was despatched round Cape Horn, with the in- 
tention of meeting capt. Franklin at Icy Cape, or in Kot- 
zebue’s Sound. ie appears, by letters received in Eng- 
land from the commander of the Blossom, that she pe- 
netrated as far as Kotzebue’s Sound which is near one 
hundred miles beyond captain Cook’s farthest discovery; 
but after encountering great difficulties and sufferings, 
she was compelled, in October, to retrace her way to the 
southward, without meeting with capt. Franklin. 

The land expedition had returned to winter quarters, 
after being engaged 71 days, in prosecuting the object of 
their undertaking. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Esquimanx Indians, and other almost insurmountable 
obstacles, the undaunted resolution and enterprize of 
eapt. Franklin and his party, had enabled them.to reach 
the 150th degree of longitude, after traversing an extent 
of coast exceeding 36 degrees; eleven degrees only of 
unexplored coast now remain between the point he 
reached and the icy cape. 

It is understood that the expedition will return to Fng- 
land in the Hudson Bay Company’s ship, with the excep- 


| tion of captain Frankl and doctor Richardson, who 


propose returning by the way of Canada and New York. 
As captain F. intended to travel on the ice during the past 
winter, it is expected that he will reach Montreal in the 
latter part of August neat. Vv. ¥. Even. Post 





Survers. Henry G. Sargeant, esq. with his assistants, 
has commenced the survey of the proposed route of ca- 
nal, along the Delaware. The Easton Argus says, “by 
Saturday evening last, they had procecded as far down as 
Overpecks, near the mouth of Gallows run, at the head 
of Lynn’s falls, a distance of abouti1l miles. This see- 
tion embraces at the limestone region in the route, and 
presents the greatest obstacles to the execution of the 
work. There are, however none that are insuperable, 
although several of the bluffs and precepitous banks will 
have to be cut down, or walled around, at great expense 
There are at least 45 miles of the 60, between Easton 
aud Bristol, which will go through river bottoms, where 
there will be no stone or rock excavation, and which can 
be made ata very low rate. 

Great hopes are entertained thatthe cost of the canal 
will not be estimated above $12,000 per mile, in which 
case the company are authorized to put under contract 
this season as much as will be taken for $100,000, 

The survey will be continued the whole distanee 
proposed, and we Lope that no insuperable obstacles will 
present themselves to an immediate and exteusive under- 
taking. 

‘The citizens of our town,’ says the Argus, ‘have in 
a very praiseworthy inanner furnished the party with 
every facility to expedite them in their work. The ca- 
nal trom Easton to Bristol or Philadelphia, is proposed te 
be fed frora the Lehigh, across which, near its junctioe 
with the Delaware, the engineer thinks it will be neces 
sary to erceta ten feet dam,’ 


—— ee 
REBELLION IN CHrNA. One of the mostextraordinars 
articles of foreign news recently received is the account 


of a rebellion existing in Uhat part of the celestial empire 
called Western Tartary, announced in the Imperial Pe- 
kin Gazette. The country in revolt lies in latitude 4 

north, longitude 78° east. The leader is a Mahometan. 
named Ching-Kih-Urb, a descendant of a former rebc! 
ehief, who has been joined by a number of Tartar Chi- 
nese, and the white cap Mahometans of Kashgar. ‘The 
emperor had taken early measures to suppress the insur- 
rection, and had selected 30 officers to co:amand in vari- 
ous stations the army of 20,000 men which he had or- 
dered to advance from the north-west provinces of Shen- 
so and Kan-sult for the purpose. he eommander in 
chief was invested with power over life and death. But 
the eraperor had commanded, that clemency should be 
mixed with vengeance; and that on the submission of 





ten by a gentleman attache to the arctic land expedition, 


even the rebel chief his life should be spared, but that 
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if, on the contrary, the offer was rejected, the army was 
instructed to inflict a total extermination. At the last date 
it was reported that hostilities had commenced, and that 
two Chinese officers of rank had been killed; and it was 
added, that the governor of Canton had made requisitions 
on the benevolence of the rich classes to carry on the war 
to the following amount:—From the h merchants 
€00,000 taels, the salt merchants 400,000, and the coun- 
try gentlemen 200,000. [Boston Centinel. 


INSOLVENT pvEstTorS. The insolvent court of Phila- 
delphia, during the last five years,has discharged the fol- 


lowing number of applicants: 

Tn 1982 719 
1823 869 
1824 759 
1825 713 
1826 72 
1827, (2 terms), 375 


New Yor. Another ‘‘man trap” has fallen in New 
York by which one person employed in it was crushed to 
death, and five others wounded. The shell was three 
stories high, erected between a small frame building on 
the one side, and a new brick house on the other. On 
the side of the frame building, the wall was eight inches 
thick, but only four inches thick on the opposite side, 
from the foundation, and twelve inches front aud rear. 
The four inch wall, if it is entitled to such a name, sud- 
dently gave way, and the whole fabric tumbled into ruins 
in a moment. 

We are somewhat surprised that the authorities of 
New York have not taken some notice of this monstrous 
evil. If it is right and proper to restrain persons from 
riding rapidly through the streets, in orderthatthe safety 
of pedestrians may be ensured, it is but just to pre- 
vent their being crushed to death by masses of brick and 
mortar in the shape of a house. There should be in- 
spectors of houses as well as hacks. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The duke of Welling- 
ton’s amendment so the corn dill, was adopted in the 
house of lords on the 12th June, by a vote of 133 to 122. 

In advocating the amendment lord Wellington com- 
mitted a great ‘‘faux pas,” for he did it in the belief 
that it would meet the approbation of lord Goderich and 
Mr. Huskisson, but it was in opposition to their wishes; 
and lord Goderich said he should ‘‘not submit it again, 
the amendment twice adopted by the lords being subver- 
sive of its fundamental principles.” So the matter is put 
at rest. 


France. Itis said that the council of state gave its 
exequatur to a buil which constitutes a general of the 
congregation of the priests of the mission of Prance de- 
nominated Lazarists, established in all parts of the world. 
‘This general will fix his residence in the house of the 
Noviciate, rue de Sevres, at Paris. Since the revolu- 
tion, the superior of the Lazarists has had only the title 
of vicar general of the priests of the mission resident in 
France, whereas the general has authority over all the 
foreign priests of that congregation. M. de Wailly, su- 
perior of the great seminary at Amiens, has been ap- 
pointed general by his brethren with the consent of the 
sovereign pontiff. 

A treaty of commerce has been formed between France 
and the Mexican states, 

‘The overflowing of the Garonne has done immense 
mischief in the places contiguous to La Reole. The hope 
of the land owner and the farmer is completely destroyed. 

The editors of the Constitutionnel and Eottle have each 
been convicted of publishing articles in their papers repug- 
nant to the willof the government, and sentenced—the 
first to 15 days imprisonment and a fine of 500 fr., and 
the last to 15 days imprisonment and a fine of 150fr. 


Spain. Madrid, 27th May. Although there is now 
no inquisition publicly established here, there is a jurga- 
ale de impreutas and a censorship much wore formidable 
than ever that terrific institution was, in regard to books, 
as many, Which were formerly published under its sanc- 
tion, have lately been forbidden to be republished by its 
gudstitutes, these new institutions. Besides which. all 


books printed out of the kingdom in the Spanish languars 
are strictly prohibited. Literature and aden > gy 
the lowest cbb in this country, The book-sellers anq 
printers are entirely withoutemploy. The difficulties j, 
the way of importing foreign books, amount to a com- 
plete prohibition, and those attending the publication of 
any new work whatever, prevent any author from send. 
ing his works to the press. 

Greece. pig to the 15th June, inclusive, haye 
been received at New York; they contain the melancholy 
intelligence that two thousand five hundred of the Gree 
have been put to the sword in a battle which took place 
on the 16th of May. The Greeks, it seems, had assem. 
bled 10,000 men for the reliefof Athens. Four thousmd 
bad marched in the direction of Asomato, at the north of 
the Pyreus, for the purpose of attacking the Turks in the 
rear, who occupied a fortified position among the olive 

roves, while the other troops were to attack them in 
ront. On the 4th, Kariaskaki commenced the attack o1, 
the Turks, and wae killed, with 300 of his men. On tho 
6th, an engagement took place between the Turks and 
those Greeks who had effected a landing from the fleet. 
Two thousand men, sent by Redschid pacha, attacked 
them, and the defeat and slaughter of the Greeks was 
horrid. Outof 22 Philhellenists, 18 were killed. Tie 
total loss of the Greeks in killed was 2,500 men. Lor4 
Cochrane with difficulty succeeded in taking on board the 
fleet, and the remnant of the army; general Church, in 
re da troops, narrowly escaped being made priso- 
ner. The expedition is said to have been well planned, 
and the defeat is attributed to the superiority of the 
Turkish cavalry. 

The Greeks, however, though defeated with great 
loss, still continued their efforts for the preservation of 
Athens. At the receipt of the last intelligence, general 
Church still kept possession of the heights of Palermo 
with 3,000 men, and on the 16th of May, that isten days 
after the defeat, the Acropolis held out. On the 13th, 
lord Cochrane was scouring the Archipelago in search of 
reinforcements. 

After the battle an honorable capitulation was offered 
to the Greeks, who are yet beseiged at ‘the Acropolis; 
they returned for answer, that “if the pacha wished their 
arms, he must come and take them, and that they would 
not surrender the citadel until death”? Before the attack, 
lord Cochrane promised 1,000 talaris to the man who 
should carry otf the color of Redschid pacha, and the 
same sum to him who should hoist the admiral’s flag on 
the gate of the citadel of Athens. 

he Augsburgh Gazette contains the following intelli- 
gence, dated Trieste, May 31. “A vessel arrived here 
from Smyrna in ten days, announces that Redschid pa- 
cha, enraged by the massacre of the garrison of St. Spi- 
ridion, has caused all the Greeks that were in his power 
tobe beheaded. According to letters from Zante, the 
Greeks who are found along the road were Ibrahim pa- 
cha passes, are obliged to flee into the mountains, to 
avokl being murdered. On the 25th April, upwards of 
2,000 women and children were massacred. A great 
number who had gone in the direction of the coast were 
taken by the enemy’s vessels; some succeeded it getting 
to Zante, from whence they were sent to Calamos.”’ 

Extract ofa private letter of the 11th ult. from Cone 
stantinople: “The marquis de Ribeaupierre has made 
known tothe Reis Effendi, that even if the other powers 
should abandon the intention of interfering in the affairs. 
of Greece, the intervention of Russia would nevertheless 
take place. This declaration has made a deep impres- 
rena the porte, and the important crisis is certainly at 


Colombia. Information has been received at N. Yark, 
via Santa Martha, that the troops in the ison at Car- 
thagena had declared for Bolivar, and against the govern- 
ment of Colombia; a captain of the army had been sent by 
gen. Montilla to Santa Martha for having spoken well of 
the general government. 


“Mexico. The congress of these states adjourned on 
the 2istof May. Few acts of general interest were pass- 
ed during its long session. ‘The most striking was de~ 
privi uropean Spaniards of the offices held undet 
the federal government, but continuing to them the pay- 





{ment of their salaries. 
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not taken up, and the new tariff was left unfinished. A 
decree was passed, enacting funeral honors to the duke 
of York, which were appointed to take place on the Ist, 
ed, and 3d of July. 

Dates to the 17th of May have been received in Mexico 
from Guatemala. There were hopes that the disturban- 
ces would soon terminate, but president Arce had not yet 
entered San Salvador. This is represented asa strong 

lace, and if resistance be resolved upon, the struggle 
may be long The president moved his quarters on the 
7th, from Nejapa to Apoda, where he remained on the 
10th; a skirmish having taken place two days before. 

Mexico is charged with taking advantage of the dis- 
orders of Guatemala to seduce the province of Peten to 
join the Mexican federation, in like manner as she pos- 
‘sessed herself of Chiapas. 

Anact was passed by the Mexican congress onthe 22d 
of May, to permit, for the period of two years, the im- 
portation of lumber, duty free. 


MR. CLAY’S SPEECH. 

We stated in the last Recister that Mr. Clay pro- 
neunced a speech, at the dinner given him at Lexington, 
Ky. on the 12th ult. in which he animadverted on the con- 
duct of gen. Jackson, and his letter to Mr. Beverly, and 
having published all the authentic articles in relation to 
this subject, we give it a place, as it may be considered 
x reply to the charges preferred, and will be useful as a 
matter of reference. 





Our distinguished gnest, Henry Clay—The furnace 
of persecution may be heated seven times hotter, and 
seventy times more he will come out unscathed by the 
fire of malignity, brighter to all and dearer to his friends; 
while his enemies shall sink with the dross of their own 
vile materials. 

Mr. Clay, after the above toast had been drunk, addres- 
sed the company as follows: 

Ur. president, friends and fellow citizens— 

I beg permission to offer my hearty thanks, and to make 
my respectful acknowledgments, for the affectionate re- 
ception which has been given me during my present visit 
to my old congressional district, and for this hospitable 
and honorable testimony of your esteem and confidence. 
And I thank you especially for the friendly sentiments 
and feelings expressed in the toast which you have just 
done me the honor to drink. I always had the happiness 
of knowing that I enjoyed, in a high degree, the attach- 
ment of that portion of my fellow citizens whom [ former- 
ly represented; but [should never have been sensible 
of the strength and ardor of their affection, except for 
the extraordinary character of the times. For near two 
vears and a half I have been assailed with a rantonr and 
bitterness which have few examples. I have found my- 
self the particular object of concerted and concentrated 
abuse; and others, thrusting themselves between you and 
ie, have dared to arraign me for treachery to your 
interests. But my former constituents, unaffected by the 
calumnies which have been so perseveringly circulated 
to my prejudice, have stood by me with a generous con- 
staney and a noble magnanimity. The measure of their 
regard and confidence has risen, with, and even surpassed, 
that of the malevolence, great as it is, of my personal and 
political foes. I thank you, gentlemen, who are a large 
portion of my late constituents. [thank you, and every 
one of them, with all my heart, for the manly mippore 

which I have uniformly received. It has cheered and 
consoled me, amidst all my severe trials; and may I not 
add that it is honorable to the generous hearts and en- 
lichtened heads who have resolved to protect the character 
of an old friend and a faithful servant? 

The numerous manifestations of your confidence and 

attachment will be among the latest and most treasured 
recollections of my life. They impose on me obligations 
which can never be weakened or cancelled. One of these 


obligations is, that I should embrace every fair opportu- 
nity to vindicate that character which you have so gener- 


ously sustained, and to evince to you and to the world, 


that you have not yielded to the impulses of a blind and 


enthusiastic sentiment. I feel that I am, on all fit oeca- 


sions, especially bound to vindicate myself to my former 
Yt was as their representative, it was in 


constituents. 


| present state of the question. 


that I have been aceused of violating the most sacred of 
duties, of treating their wishes with contempt, and their 
interests with treachery. Nor is this obligation, in my 
conception of its import, at all weakened by the dissolu- 
tion of the relations which heretofore existed between us. 
I would instantly resign the place I hold in the councils 
of the nation, and directly appeal to the suffrages of my 
late constituents, as a candidate for re-election, if I did 
not know that my foes are of that class whom one rising 
from the dead cannot convince, whom nothing can silence, 
and who wage a war of extermination. On the issue of 
such an appeal, they would redouble their abuse of me 
and of you; for their hatred is common to us both. 

They have compelled me so often to be the theme of 
my addresses to the people, that I should have willingly 
abstained on this festive oceasion, from any allusion to 
this subject, but for a new and imposing form which the 
calumny against me has recently assumed. Iam again 
put on my defence, not of any new charge nor by any new 
adversary; but of the old charges, clad in a new dress, 
and exhibited by an open and undisguised enemy. The 
fictitious names have been stricken from the foot of the 
indictment, and that of a known and substantial prosecutor 
has been voluntarily offered. - Undaunted by the formi- 
dable name of that prosecutor, I will avail myself, with 
your indulgence, of this fit opportunity of free and unre- 
served intercourse with you, as a large number of my late 
constituents, to make some observations on the past and 
When evidence. shall be 
produced, as I have now a clear right to demand, in sup- 
port of the accusation, it will be the proper time for me 
to take such notice of it as its nature may require. 

In February, 1825, it was my duty, as the representa- 
tive of this district, to vote for some one of the three can- 
didates for the presidency, who were returned to the 
house of representatives. [t has been established, and 
can be further proved, that, before I left this state the 
preceding fall, 1 communicated to several gentlemen of” 
the highest respectability, my fixed determination not 
to vote for general Jackson. The friends of Mr. Craw- 
ford asserted to the last, that the condition of his health 
was such as to enable him to administer the duties of the 
office. I thought otherwise, after I reached Washington 
city, and visited him to satisfy myself; and thought that 
physical impediment, if there were no other objections, 
ought to prevent his election. Although the delegations 
from four states voted for him, and his pretensions were 
zealously pressed to the very last moment, it has been o 
late asserted, and I believe by some of the very persons 
who then warmly espoused his cause, that, his ncompe- 
tency was so palpable as clearly to limit the choice to two 
of the three returned candidates. In my view of my da- 
ty, there was no alternative but that which I embraced. 
‘Vhat I had some objections to Mr. Adams, I am ready 
freely to admit; but these did not weigh a feather in eom- 
parison with the greater and insurmountable objections, 
long and deliberately entertained against his competitor. 
I take this occasion, with great satisfaction, to state, that 
my objections to Mr. Adams arose chiefly from appre- 
hensions which have not been realized. T have found , 
him at the head of the government, able, enlightened, 
patient of investigation, and ever ready to receive with 
respect, and when approved by his judgment, to act upon 
the counsels of his official advisers. I add, with unmixt 
pleasure, that, from the commencement of the govern- 
ment, with the exception of Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, no chief magistrate has found the members of his 
cabinet so united on all public measures, and so cordial 
‘and friendly in all their intercourse, private and official, 
as these are of the present president. 

Hiad I voted for general Jackson, in opposition to the 
well-known opinions which I entertained of him, one- 
tenth part of the ingenuity and zeal which have been em- 
iaeed to excite prejudices against me would have held 
me up to universal contempt: and what would have been 
worse, J should have felt that I really deserved it. 

Before the election, an attempt was made by an abn- 
sive letter, published im the Columbian Observer; at Phi- 
ladeJphia, a paper which, as has since transpired, was 
sustamed by Mr. Senator Eaton, the colleague, the 
friend and the biographer of general Jackson, to assail 
my motives, and to deter me in the exercise of my duty. 





the fulfilment of a high trust which they.confided to me, 


This letter being avowed by Mr. George Kremer 1 in- 
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stantly demanded from the house of representatives an 
investigation. A committee was accordingly, on the 5th 
day of February, 1825, appointed in the rare mode of 
balloting by the house, instead of by the selection of the 
speaker. It was composed of some of the leading mem- 
bers of that body, not one of whom was my political 
friend in the preceding presidential canvass. Although 

Mr. Kremer, in addressing the house, had declared his 
willingness to bring forward his proofs, and his readiness 
to abide the issue of the inquiry, his fears, or other coun- 
sels than his own, prevailed upon him to take refuge in a 
rniserable subterfuge. Of all possible periods that was the 
most fitting to substantiate the charge, if it was true. 

Every cireumstanee was then fresh; the witnesses all liv- 

ing and present; the election not yet complete; and there- 
fore the imputed corrupt bargain not fulfilled. All these 
powerful considerations had no weight with the conspira- 
tors and their accessories, and they meanly shrunk from 

even an attempt to prove their churge, for the best of all 
possible reasons—because, being false and fabricated, they 
could adduce no proof which was not false and fabricat- 

ed. 

During two years and a half, whieh have now interven- 
ed, a portion of the press devoted to the cause of gen. 
Jackson, has been teeming with the vilest calumnies 
against me, and the charge, under every camelon form, 
has been ‘a thousand times repeated. Up to this time, I 
have in vain invited investigation, and demanded evidence. 
None, not a particle, has Seok adduced. 

The extraordinary ground has been taken, that the ac- 
cusers were not bound to establish by proof the guilt of 
their designated victim. Ina civilized, Christian and free 
community, the monstrous principle has been assumed, 
that accusation and conviction are synonymous; and that 
the persons who deliberately bring forward an atrocious 
charge are exempted from all obligations to substantiate 
it! And the pretext is, that the crime being of a_politi- 
cal nature, is shrouded in darkness and incapable of be- 
ing substantiated. Lut is there any real difference, in 
this respect, between political and other offences’ Do 
not all perpetrators of crime endeavor to conceal their 
enilt and to elude detection? If the accuser of a political 
offence is absolved from the duty of supporting his aceu- 
sation, every other aceuser of offence - stands equally ab- 
solved. Such a principle, practically carried into society, 
would subvert ali harmcay, peace, and tranquility. 
None—no age, nor sex, or profession, nor callmg, would 
be safe against its baleful and overwhelming influence. 
It would amount to an universal license to universal ca- 
inmny! 

No one has ever contended, that the proof should be 
exclusively that of eye-witnesses, testifying from their 
senses positively and directly to the fact. Political, like 
ail other offences, may be established by cireumstantial as 
well as pos'tive evidence. But I do contend, that some 
evidence, be it what it may, ought to be exhibited. If 
there be none, how do the accusers know that an offence 
has been perpetrated? If they do know it let us have 
the fact ov which their conviction is based. I will not 
even assert that, in public affairs, a citizen has not a right, 
freely to express his opinions of public men, and to specu- 
late upon the motives of their conduct. But if he 
chooses to promulgate opinions, let them be given as 
opinions. The public will correctly judge of their value 
and their grounds. No one hasa right to put forth a 
positive assertion, that a political offence has been com- 
raitted, unless he stands prepared to sustain, by satisfac- 
tory proof of some kind, its actual existence. 

It he who exhibits a charge of political crime 1s, from 
its very nature, disabled to establish it, how much more 
diffieult is the condition of the accused’? How can he 
exhibit negative proof of his innocence, if no affirmative 
proof of his guilt is, or can be adduced? 

it must have been a conviction that the justice of the 
public required a definite charge, by a responsible ac- 
cuser, that bas, at last, extorted from gen. Jackson his 
letter of the 6th of Jane, Jately published. — l approach 
that Jetter with great reluctance, not on my Own account, 
for on that, I do most heartily and sincerely rejoice that 
it has made its appearance, But it is reluctanec, excited 
by the feelings of respect which I wonld anxiously have 
cultivated towards its author. He has, however, by that 


“tter. created such relatiens between wus, that in anv 


language. which I may employ, in examining its contents. 
i feel myself bound by no other obligations than thos 
which belong to truth, to public decorum and to myself. 

The first consideration which must, on the perusal of 
the letter, force itself upon every reflecting mind, is that 
which arises out of the delicate posture in which gen. 
Jackson stands before the American public. He is a can- 
didate for the presidency, avowed and proclaimed. He 
has no competitor at present, and there is no probu- 
bility of his having any, but one. Thecharges which he 
has allowed himself to be the organ of communicating 
to the very public who is to decide the question of the 
presidency, though directly aimed at me, necessarily in,- 
plicates his only competitor. Mr. Adams and myseif 
are both guilty, or we « both innocent of the imputed 
arrangement between us. His innocence is absolutely ir- 
reconcilable with my guilt. If general Jackson, there- 
fore, can establish my guilt, and, by inference, or by in 
sinuation, that of his sole rival, he will bave removed a 
great obstacle to the consummationof the object of his 
ambition. And if he can, at the same time, make out 
his own purity of conduct, and impress the American 
people with the beliefthat his purity and integrity alone 
‘ehepere his success before the house of representatives, 
is chiims will become absolutely irresistible. Were 
there ever more powerful motives to propagate—was 
there ever greater mterest, at all hazards, to prove the 
truth of charges? 

I state the case, hope, fairly; I mean to state it fair- 
ly and fearlessly. Ifthe positon be one which exposes 
general Jackson to unfavorable suspicions, it must be 
borne iv mind that he has voluntarily taken it, and he 
must abide the consequences. I am acting on the defen- 
sive, and it is he who assails me, and who has called forth, 
by the eternal laws of self-protection, the right to use 
al} legitiinate means of self-defence. 

General Jackson has shown, in his letter, that he is fict 
exempt from the influence of that bias towards one’s own 
interests, which is unfortunately the too common lot et 
human nature. It is Ais interest to make out that he fs 
a person of spotless innocence, and of unsullied integri- 
ty; and to establish, by direct charge, or by necessary 
inference, the want of those qualities in his rival. Ac- 
cordingly, we find throughout the letter, a labored at- 
tempt to set forth his own immaculate purity in striking 
contrast with the corruption which js attributed to others. 
We would imagine from his letter, that he very setdom 
touchesa newspaper. ‘The Telegraph is mailed regular- 
ly for him at Washington, but it arrives at the Hermi- 
tage very irregularly. He would have the publie to in- 
fer, that the postmaster at Nashville, whose appointment 
bappened not to be upon his reeommendation, obstructed 
his reception of it. ‘ consequence of his not receiving 
the Telegraph, he had not on the 6th June, 1827, sect 
Carter Beverley’s famous Fayetteville letter, dated the 
8th of the preceding March, published in numerous 
gazettes, and published, I have very little doubt, although 
T have not the means of ascertaing the fact, in the gaz- 
zettes of Nashville. I will not say, contrary to genera! 
Jackson’s assertion, that he had never read that letter, 
when he wrote that of the 6th of June, but I must think 
that it is very strange that he should not have seen it: and 
that I doubt whether there is another man of any political 
eminence in the United States who has not read it. 
There is a remarkable coincidence between general Jack- 
son and certain editors who espouse his interest, in rela- 
tion to Mr. Beverley’s letter. They very early took the 
ground, in respect to it, that I ought, under my own sig- 
nature, to come out and deny the statements. And ge- 
neral Jackson now says, in his letter of the 6th of June, 
that he “always intended should Mr, Clay come out over 
his own name, and deny having any knowledge of the com- 
munication made by his friends to my friends and to me, 
that [ would give him the name of the gentleman through 
whom that communication came.” 

The distinguished member of congress who bore the 
alleged overture, according to gen. Jackson, presented 
himself with diplomatic circumspection lest he should 
wound the very great sensibility of the general. He 
avers thet the communication was intended with the most 
friendly motives, ‘that he came as a friend,” and that he 
hoped, however it might be received, there would be no 
aiferation in the triend{y feelings hetween them. The ecn- 
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vral graciously condeseends to receive the communica- 
tion, and, in consideration of the high standing of the dis- 
tinguished member, and of his having always been a pro- 
fessed friend, he is promised impunity, and assured that 
there shall be no change of amicable ties. After all these 
necessary preliminaries are arranged between the high 
negotia ting pores, the envoy Lgreneree ‘the had been 
‘+ inform y the friends of Mr. Clay, that the friends 
+‘ of Mr. Adams had made overtures to them, saying if 
« Mr. Ulay and his friends would unite in aid of the elcc- 
+¢tion of Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay should be secretary of 
« state; that the friends of Adams were urging, as a rea- 
+* gon to induce the friends of Mr. Clay to accede to their 
«* proposition, that it I was elected president, Mr. Adams 
‘«¢ would be continued secretary of state, (inuendo, there 
«« would be no room for Kentucky.’’) (Is this general 
Jackson’s inuendo, or that of the distinguished member of 
vongress’?}] ‘*That the friends of Mr. Clay stated the 
‘‘ west does not want to separate from the west, and if 
“ | would say or permit any of my confidential friends to 
“ gay that, in case I was elected president, Mr. Adams 
‘‘ should not be continued secretary of state, by a com- 
‘plete union of Mr. Clay and his friends, they would 
“ put an end to the presidential contest in one hour; 
«and he was of opinion it was right tu fight such imtri- 
“* vuers with their own weapons.” ‘To which the gene- 
ral states himself to have replied in substance, “that in 
“ politics, asin every thing else, my guide was ger pe 
‘‘and contrary to the expressed and unbiassed will of 
‘the people or their constituted agents, I never would 
‘* step into the presidential chair; and requested him to 
‘say to Mr. Clay and his friends, (for 1 did suppose he 
“had come from Mr. Clay, although he used the terms 
“ Mr. Clay’s friends), that before I would reach the 
‘* presidential chair by such means of bargain and cor- 
‘* puption, I would see the earth open and swallow both 
“ Mr. Clay and his friends and myself with them.” Now 
ail these professions are very fine, and display admirable 
purity. But its sublimity would be somewhat more im- 
pressive, if some person other than gen. Jackson had 
proclaimed it. He would gointo the presidental chair, 
but never, no! never, contrary to ‘‘the expressed and 
unbiased will of the people, or their constituted agents:” 
two modes of arriving at it the more reasonable, as there 
happens to be no other constitutional way. He would 
see “the earth open and swallow both Mr. Clay and his 
friends and myself,” before he would reach the presiden- 
tial chair by ‘‘such means of bargain and corruption.” 
Thope gen. Jackson did not intend that the whole human 
race should be also swallowed up, on the contingeney 
he has stated, or that they were to guarantee that he has 
an absolute repugnance to the eimployment of any excep- 
tionable means to secure his elevation to the presidency. 
If ne had rendered the distinguished member of congress 
a little more distinguished, by instantly ordermg him 
from his presence, and by forthwith denouncing him and 
the infamous proposition which he bore, to the American 
publie, we should be a little better prepared to admit 
the claims to untaraished integrity, which the general so 
modestly puts forward. But, according to his own ac- 
count, a corruptand scandalous proposal is made to him; 
the person who conveyed it advises him to accept it, and 
yet that person still retains the friendship of gen. Jack- 
son, who is so tender of his character thut his name is 
carefully concealed and reserved to be hereafter brought 
forward asa witness! A man, who, if he be a member 
of the house of representatives, is doubly infamous—in- 
famous for the advice which he gave, and infamous for 
his willingness to connive at the corruption of the body 
of which he was a sworn member—is the eredible wit- 
ness by whom gen. Jackson stands ready to establish the 
corruption of men, whose characters were never ques- 
tioned! 
Of all the properties which belong to honorable men, 
Hot one is so highly prized as thatof character. Gen. 
Jackson cannot be insensible to its value, for he appears 
to be most anxious to set forth the loftiness and purity of 
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passed from his mouth, before they are com- 
mitted to paper, by one of his guests, and transmitted in 
the form of a letter to another state, where they are pub- 
lished in a newspaper, and thence circulated throughont 
the union. And now he prefends that these statements 
were made, “without any calculation that they were to 
be thrown into the public journals.” Does he reprove 
the indiscrecion of the guest who had violated the sanctity 
of a conversation at the hospitable board? Far from it. 
The public is incredulous. It cannot believe that gen. 
Jackson would be so wanting in delicacy and decorum. 
The guest appeals to him for the confirmation of the 
published statements; andthe general promptly addres- 
ses a letter to him, in which ‘‘he most unequivocally con- 
‘‘ firms, (says Mr. C. Beverly), all 1 have said regard- 
“ ing the overture made to him pending the last presi- 
*- dential election before congress; and he asserts a @7 
** deal more than he ever toid me.”’ 1 should be glad to 
know if all the versions of the tale have now made their 
purse and whether gen. Jackson will allege that he 
not ‘‘caleulate”’ upon the publication of his letter of 
the 6th of June. ; 
The general states that the unknown envoy used the 
terms, *‘Mr. Clay’s friends,” to the exclusion, there- 
fore, of myself, but he nevertheless inferred that he had 
come from me. Now, why did he draw this inference 
contrary to the import of the statement which he receiv- 
ed? Does not this disposition to deduce conclusions un- 
favorable to me condioat the spirit which actuates him? 
And does not gen. Jeckcon exhibit throughout his letter a 
desire to give a coloring to the statements of his friend, 
the distingushed member of congress, higher than they 
would justify? No one should ever resort to implication 
but from necessity. Why did he not ascertain trom the 
envoy it he had come from me? Was any thing more natu- 
ral than that gen. Jackson should ascertain the persons 
who had deputed the envoy’ If his shocked sensibility 
and indignant virtue and patriotism would not allow hin 
to Inquire into particulars, ought he to have hazarded the 
assertion, that | was privy to the proposal, without as- 
suring himself of the fact’ Could he not, after rejecting 
the proporel, continuing as he did, on friendly terms with 
the organ of it, lave satisfied himself if l were conusant 
of it?) if he had not time then, might he not have as- 
certained the fact from his friend or trom me, during 
the intervening two and a half years? The compune- 
tions of his own conscience, for a moment, appear to 
have visited him towards the conclusion of his letter, for 
he there does say, “that in the supposition stated, J may 
** have done injustice to Mr. Clay; if so, the gentleman 
‘* forming me can explain.” No good or honorable 
man will do another voluntarily any injustice. It was 
not necessary that gen. Jackson should have dove me 
any. And he cannot acquit himself of the rashness and 
iniquity of his conduct towards me by referring, at this 
late day, toa person whose name is withheld from the 
public. This compenduous mode of administering jus- 
tice, by first hanging and then trying a man, however, 
justifiable it may be, secording to the precepts of the 
Jackson code, is sanctioned by no respectable system of 
jurisprudence, 
. [tas stated in the letter of the 6th of June, that the 
overture was made early in January; and that the second 
day after the communication, it ‘*was announced in the 
newspapers, that Mr. Clay had come out openly and 
avowedlly in favorof Mr. Adams,” The object of this 
statement is obvious, It is to msinuate that the proposal 
which was rejected with disdain by generai Jackson, was 
}accepted with promptitude by Mr. Adams. ‘This ren- 
Gers the fact as @o the time of the alleged annunciation 
very important. It is to be regretted that general Jack- 
son had not been a little more precise. it was eariy in 
January that the overture was made, and the second day 
after, the annunciation of my intention took place. Now 
I will not assert that there may not have been some ape- 
culations in the newspapers about that time, (although | 








his own. 


How has he treated mine? During the dispen- | 


do not belicve that there were even any ¢ ions 80 


sation of the hospitalities of the Hermitage, in the midst} ! should be glad to see any newspaper which the seeaad 
of a mixed company, composed of individuals from va-| day after early in January, asserted in its columns, that 


rious states, he permits himself to make certain state-| 1 
ments respecting my friends and me, which, if true,’ Adams.” I challenge the production of sugh a 


would forever dishonor and desrade us. 


ad come out ‘‘openly and avowedly in favor of Mr. 
paper. 


‘ihe words|I donot beleve my Intention so to vote for Sir. Adams 


early,) as to the probable vote which | shouid-giye; but 
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was announced in the newspapers openly and avowedly 
during the whole month of January, or at any rate until 
late in the month. The only avowal of my intention to 
vote for him, which was publicly made in the newspa- 
pers, prior to the election, is contained in my letter to 
judge Brooke, which is dated the 28th January. It was 
tirst published in the Enquirer at Richmond, some time 
in the ensuing month. I go further; I do not believe any 
newspaper at Washivgton can be produced announcing, 
before the latter-part of January, the fact, whether upon 
my avowalor not, of my intention to vote for Mr. Adams. 
Gen. Jackson’s memory must deceive him. He must 
have confounded events and circumstances. His friend, 
Mr. George Kremer, in his letter to the Columbian Ob- 
server, bearing date the 25th January, has, according to 
my recollection of the public prints, a claim to the merit 
of being the first, or among the first, to announce to the 
public my intended vote. ‘hat letter was first published 
at Philadelphia, and returned in the Columbian Obser- 
ver to Washington city on the 3ist January. How long 
before its date that letter was written for Mr. Kremer, 
it does not appear. Whether there be any connexion 
between the communication made by the distinguished 
member of congress, and that letter, perhaps gen. Jack- 
son can explain. 

At the end of more than two years after a corrupt 
overture is made to gen. Jackson, he now, for the first 
time, openly proclaims nt. It is true, as I have aseer- 
tained since the publication of Mr. Beverley’s Fayette- 
ville letter, the general has been for a long time secretly 
circulating the charge. Immediately on the appearance 
at Washington of that letter in the public prints, the 
editor of the Telegraph asserted, in his paper, that gen. 
Jackson had communicated the overture to him about the 
period of the election, not as be now states, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Beverley’s version of the tale. Sinee I left 
Washington on the 10th of last month, [have under- 
stood that gen. Jackson has made a similar communica- 
tion to several other persons, at different and distant 
points. Why has the overture been thus clandestinely 
circulated? Was it that through the medium of the Te- 
jegraph, the leading paper supporting the interest of ge- 
neral Jackson, and through his other depositories, the 
belief of the charge should be daily and gradually intu- 
sed into the public mind, and thus contribute to the sup- 
port of his cause? The zeal and industry with which it 
has been propagated, the daily columns of certain news- 
papers cantestify. Finding the public still unconvineed, 
has the genera! found it to be necessary to come out in 
proper person, through the thin vcil of Mr. Carter Bey- 
erley’s agency ¢ 

When the alleged overture was made, the clection re- 
mained undecided. Why did not gen. Jackson then hold 
up to universal scorn and indignation the infamous bearer 
of the proposal, and those who dared to insult his honor 
and tamper with his integrity’? If he had, at that time, 
denounced all the infamous parties concerned, demanded 
an inquiry in the house of representatives, and establish- 
ed, by satisfactory proof, the truth of his accusation, 
there might, and probably would have been a different 
result to the election. Why, when at my instance, a 
committee was on the 5th day of February, 1825, (only 
four days before the election), appointed to investigate 
the charges of Mr. Kremer, did not gen. Jackson pre- 
sent himself and establish their truth?) Why, on the 7th 
of that month, two days before the election, when the 
committee reported that Mr. Kremer declined to come 
forward, and that ‘if they knew of any reason for such 
investigation, they would have asked to be clothed with 
the proper power, but not having themselves any such 
knowledge, they have felt it to be their duty only to lay 
hefore the house the communication which they have re- 
ceived; why did not gen. Jackson authorize a motion to 
recommit the report, and manfully come forward with all 
his information’? The congress of the nation is in ses- 
sion. An important election has devolved on it. All 
eyes are turned towards Washington. The result is 
awaited with intense anxiety and breathless expectation. 
A corrupt proposition, affecting the election, is made to 
one uf the candidates. He receives it, is advised to ac- 
cept it, deliberates, decides updén it. A committee is in 
session to investigate the very charge. The candidate, 
notwithstanding, remains profoundly silent, and, after 




















the lapse of more than two years, when the period o° 
another election is rapidly approaching, in which he js 
the ogly competitor for the office, for the first time, an- 
nounces it to the American public! They must have 
more than an ordinary share of credulity who do not be- 
lieve that gen. Jackson labors under some extraordinary 
delusion. | 

It is possible that he may urge, by way of excuse for 
what must be deemed his culpable concealment of me- 
ditated corruption, that he did not like to volunteer as a 
witness before the committee, or to transmit to it the 
name of his friend, the distinguished member of the 
house of representatives, although it is not very easy to 
discern any just reason for. his volunteering now, which, 
would not have applied with more force at that time.— 
But what apology can be made for his failure to dis- 
charge his sacred duty as an American senator? More 
than two months after the alleged overture, my nomina- 
tion to the office which I now hold, was made to the se- 
nate of the U. States, of which general Jackson was then 
asworn member. On that nomination, he had to delib- 
erate and act in the most solemn manner. If I were 
privy to a corrupt proposal to gen. Jackson, tonehing 
the recent elcetion; if T had entered into a corrupt bar- 
gain with Mr. Adams to seeure his elevation, I was un- 
worthy the office to which [ was nominated; and it was 
the daty of gen. Jackson, if he really possessed the in- 
formation which he now puts forward, to have moved 
the s€nate to appoint a committee of enquiry, and by 
establishing my guilt, to have ereuacved the national 
councils from anabominable contamination. As the con- 
spiracy of George Kremer & Co. had a sbort time be-. 
fore, meanly shrunk from appearing before the commit- 
tee of the honse of representatives, to make good their 
charges, I requested a senator of the United States, 
when my nomination should be taken up, to ask of the 
senate the appointment of a committee of inquiry, nn- 
less it should appear to him to be altogether unnecessary. 
One of cur own senators was compelled, by the urgency 
of his private business, to leave Washington before my 
nomination was disposed of; and as I had but little conii- 
denee in the fidelity and professed friendship of the other; 
I was constrained to present my application to a senator 
from another state. I was afterwards informed, that 
when it was acted upon, gen. Jackson and every other 
senator present was silent as to the imputations now mae, 
nO one presuming to question my honor or integrity.— 
How can gen. Jackson justify to his conscience or to his 
eountry this palpable breach of his public duty? It is in 
vain to say that he gave a silent negative vote. He was 
in possession of information which, if true, must have 
occasioned the rejection of my nomination. It does not 
appear that any other senator possessed the same infor- 
muition. Investigation was alike due to the purity of the 
national councils, to me, and, asan act of strict justice, 
to all the other parties implicated. It is impossible for 
him to escape from the rr nee that he has been faith- 
less as a senator of the United States, or has lent him- 
self to the circulation of an atrocious calumny. / 

After the election, gen. Jackson was among the first 
who eagerly pressed his congratulations upon his success- 
ful rival. If Mr. Adams had been guilty of the employ- 
ment of impure means to effect his eleetion, gen. Jack- 
son ought to have disdained to sully his own hands by 
touching those of his corrupt competitor. 

On the 10th of February, 1825, the very next day af- 
ter the election, gen. Jackson was invited to a public 
dinner at Washington, by some of his friends. He ex- 
pressed to them his wish that he might be excused from 
neecepting the invitation, because, alluding to the recent 
election, he said ‘tany evidence of kindness and regard, 
such as you propose, might, by many, be viewed as con- 
veying with it ExcEPTIoN, murmuring, and feelings ot 
compiaint, which I sincerely hope belong to none of my 
friends.” More than one month after the corrupt pro- 
posal is pretended to have been received, and after, ac~ 
cording to the insinuation of gen, Jackson, a corrupt ar- 
rangement had been made between Mr. Adams and me: 
after the actual termination of an election, the issne of 
which was brought about, according to gen. Jackson, by 
the basest means, he was unwilling to accept the honors 





of a public dinner, lest it should impfy even an erreption 
against the result of the election. 
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Gen. Jackson professes in his letter of the 6th of June 
—I quote again his words, “to have always intended 
should Mr. Clay come out over his own signature and 
deny having any knowledge of the communication made 
by his friends to my friends, and to me, that I. would 
give him the name of the gentleman through whom that 
communication came.” e pretends never to have seen 
the Fayetteville letter; and yet the pretext of a denial un- 
der my signature is precisely that which had been urged 
by the principal editors who sustain his cause. If this be 
an unconcerted, it is nevertheless a most wonderful coin- 
cidence. The general never communicated to me his 
professed intention, but left me in entire ignorance of lus 

erous purpose; like the overture itself, it was pro- 
Frandly concealed from me. ‘There was an authorised 
genial from me, which went the circle of the public 
rints, immediately after the arrival at Washington of 
the Fayetteville letter. In that denial my words are given. 
They were contained in a letter dated at Washington city 
on the 18th day of April last, and are correctly stated to 
have been ‘‘that the statement that his (my) friends had 
made such a proposition as the latter describes to the 
friends of gen. Jaekson was, as far as he knew or believ- 
ed, utterly destitute of foundation; that he was unwilling 
to believe that gen. Jackson had made any such state- 
ment; but that no matter with whom it had originated, he 
was fully persuaded it was a gross fabrication of the same 
ealumnious character with the Kremer story, put forth 
for the double purpose of injuring his public character, 
and propping the cause of gen. Jackson; and then for 
himself and for his fricnds he defied the substantiation of 
the charge before any fair tribunal whatever.” Such 
were my own words transmitted in the form of a letter 
from a friend to a known person. Whereas the charge 
which they repelled was contained in a letter written by 
a person then unknown to some person also unknown. 
Did I not deny the charge under my own signature in my 
card of the 3ist January, 1825, published in the Nation- 
al Intelligencer? Was not there a substantial denial of 
itin my letter to judge Brooke, dated the 28th of the 
same month? In my circular to my constituents? In 
my Lewisburg speech? 
whole tenor of my public life and conduct? If gen. 
Jackson had offered to furnish me the name of a member 
of congress, who was capable of advising his acceptance 
of a base and corrupt proposition, ought I to have resort- 
ed to his infamous and discredited witness? 

It has been athousand times asserted and repeated, that 
I violated instructions which I ought to have obeyed. I 
deny the charge; and Iam happy to have this opportuni- 
ty of denying it in the presence of my assembled consti- 
tents. The general assembly requested the Kentucky 
delegation to vote in a particular way. | ty 
that delegation, including myself, voted in opposition to 
that request. ‘The legislature did not intend to give an 
imperative instruction. The distinction between a re- 
quest and an instruction was familiar to the legislature, 
and their rolls attest that the former is always addressed 
to the members of the house of representatives, and the 
latter only to the senators of the United States. 

But I do not rely exclusively on this recognized dis- 
tinction. I dispute at once the right of the legislature to’ 
issue a mandatory instruction to the representatives of 
the people. Sucha right has no foundation in the con- 
stitution, in the reason or nature of things nor in the 
usage of the Kentucky legislature. Its exercise would 
bea manifest usurpation. The general assembly has 
the incontrovertible right to express its opinions and to 
proclaim its wishes on any political subject whatever; 
and to such an expression great deference and respect 
are due; but it is not obligatory. The people, when, in 
August, 1824, they elected members to the general assem- 
bly, did not invest them with any power to regulate or 
control the exercise of the discretion of the Kentucky 
delegation in the congress of the United States. I put it 
to the candor of every elector present, if he intended 
to part with his own right, or anticipated the exertion of 
any such power by the legislature, when he gave his vote 
in August 1824? ‘i 

The only instruction which I received from a legiti- 
mate source, emanated from a respectable portion of my 
immediate constituents; and that directed me to exercise 
Mv own discretion, regardless of the will of the legista- 





And may I not add, in the; 








ture. You subsequently ratified my vote by unequivo- 
cal demonstrations, repeatedly given, of your affectionate 
attachment and your unshaken confidence. You ratified 
it two yearsago by the election of my personal and pe- 
litical triend (judge Clarke) to sueceed me in the house 
of representatives, who had himself subscribed the only 
legitimate instruction which I received. You ratify it by 
the presence and the approbation, of this vast and re- 
spectable assemblage. 

I rejoice again and again, that the contest has at last as- 
sumed its present practical form. Heretofore, malig- 
nant whispers and dark surmises have been clandestineiy 
circulated, or openly or unblushingly uttered by irrespon- 
sible agents. ‘hey were borne upon the winds, and like 
them were invisible and intangible. No responsible man 
stood forward to sustain them, with his acknowledged 
authority. They have at last a local habitation and a 
name. General Jackson has now thrown off the mask, 
and comes confessedly forth from behind his concealed 
batteries, publicly to accuse and convict me. We stand 
confronted beiore the American people. Pronouncing 
the charges, as 1 again do, destitute of all foundation, and 
zross aspersions, whether clandestmely or openly issued 
trom the halls of the capitol, the saloons of the Hermi- 
tage, or by press, by pen, or by tongue, and safely resting 
on my conscious integrity, 1 demand the witness, and 
await the event with fearless confidence. 

The issue is fairly joined. ‘The imputed offence does 
not comprehend a single friend, but the collective body 
of my friends in congress; and it accuses them of offering, 
and me with sanctioning corrupt proposiiions, derogating 
from honor, and in violation of the most sacred of duties. 
Te charge has been made after two years deliberation. 
Gen. Jackson has voluntarily taken his positionyand with- 
out provocation. 
the United States, I gave him no just cause of offence. 
I exercised no more than my indisputable. privilege, as, 


| on a subsequent oceasion, of which I have never com- 
_ plained, he exercised his in voting against me as seereta- 


ry of state. Had I voted for him, I must have gone coun- 
ter to every fixed principle of my public life. I believed 
him incompetent, and his election fraught with danger. 
At this early period of the republic, keeping steadily in 
view the dangers which had overturned every other tree 
state, I believed it to be essential to the lasting preserva- 
tion of our liberties, that a man, devoid of civil talents, 
and offering no recommendation but one founded on mi- 
litary service, should not be selected to administer the 
government. I believe so yet; and I shall consider the 


| days of the commonwealth numbered, when an opposite 
| principle is established. 


I believed, and still believe, 
that now, when our insututions are in comparative infan- 


A majority of| cy, 1s the time to establish the great principle, that mili- 


tary qualification alene is not a sufficient title to the pre- 
skiency. It we start right, we may run a long race of 
liberty, happiness, and glory. If we stumbie in setting 
out, we shall! fall as others have fallen before us, and talb 
without even a claim to the regrets or sympathies of 
mankind. 

I have never cone gen. Jackson, knowingly, any injus- 
tice. I have taken pleasure, on every proper occasion, 
to bestow on him merited praise for the glorious issue of 
the battle of New Orleans. No American citizen en- 


joyed higher satisfaction than I did with the event. I 


heard it tor the first tine on the boulevards of Paris; and 
Ll eagerly perused the details of the actions, with the anxi- 
ous hope that I should find that the gallant militia of my 
own state had avenged, on the banks of the Mibssissipp:, 
the blood which they had so freely spilt on the disastrous 
field of Raisin. ‘hat hope was not then gratified; and 
although J had the mortification to read in the official. state- 
ment, that they had ingloriously fled, I was nevertheless 
thankful for the suecess of the arms of my country, and 
felt grateful to lim who had most contributed to the 
ever memorable victory. This concession is not now 
made for the purpose of conciliating the favor or miti- 
gating the wrath of gen. Jackson. He has erected an im- 
passable barrier between us, and I would scorn to accept 
any favor at his hands. I thank my God that Hx has en- 
dowed me with a soul incapable of apprehensions from 
the anger of any being but himself. 

I have as your representative, freely examined, and ih 
my deliberate judgment, justly condemned the conduct 


in volng against him as president of 
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and yet believe him, to have trampled upon the constitu- 
tion of his country, and to have violated the principles of 
humanity. Entertaining these opinions, I not and 
could not vote for him, — 2% 

I owe you, my friends and fellow citizens, many apo- 
logies for this long interruption of the festivities of the 


‘day. Ihope that my desire to vindicate their honored 


object, and to satisfy you that he is not altogether unwor- 
thy of them, will be deemed sufficient. 

We learn from the Lexington Reporter that the dinner 
given to Mr. Clay in Woodford was attended by upward 
of a thousand of the respectable citizens of that county, 
and an immense concourse from the counties adjoining. 
At Paris, in Bourbon county, the —— was still 
greater, being composed of between four and five thou- 
sand. The latter entertainment was the most suroptu- 
ous, and extensive ever known in the western country. 
Invitations from all parts of Kentucky, and many from 
Ohio, were hourly coming in but could not be accepted. 





U. S. TARY ACADEMY. 
Report of the boarWBof visiters, on the United States’ 
iGtary academy at West Point, June 1827. 
NITED STATES’ MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, June 2i1et, 1827. 
Tothe hon. James Bansour, 
Secretary of war. 

Sir: The members of the board of visiters, vested 
with powers, under your authority, to inquire into the 
state of general instruction at the military academy of 
West Point, &c. have the honor to submit to you the fol- 
lowing report, the result of their attentions and inqui- 

ies: 

z On the first Monday of June, the examination of the 
cadets, in the various branches of general knowledge 
taught atthe military academy, commenced. To this 
examination the serious attention of the board has been 
devoted. ; ; 

From the nature of the institution; from the views ot 
the government in giving being to the establishment: 
from the objects to which, at a future period, the cadets 
must give their solicitudes and attentions; itis evident that 
the possession of sound mathematical knowledge is to be 
the primary acquisition of every graduate oi this istitu- 
tion. Without it, the benefits desired to be conferred on 
the republic cannot be effected. ‘To the board of visiters, 


.it affords pleasure to staic, that, to this essential depart- 


saent of knowledge, much care and industry are devoted 
by the able professors and instructors of Gic academy; 
and that the progress of the cadets is not unworthy of Usc 
care and toil bestowed: the advances made are certain 
evidences of the ceaseless attentions given. _ 

Whilst it may be said that mathemati¢al science must 
be the leading feature of instruction at the military aca- 
demy, it is, perhaps, not irrevelantto observe, that, aware 
of the objects intended to be effected by the cadets, and 
limited, as the course of instruction is, to the brief period 
of four years, certain branches of the general science are 
of more inamediate utility than others. Hence, the zeal 
and exertions of the professors are applied with peculiar 
toree to produce excellence in some departments. — 

The mathematical course of the first year, consists of 
the elements of algebra, geometry, descriptive geometry, 
analytical trigonometry, plain and spherical. Durmg 
the second year, the course embraces surveying, de- 
seriptive geometry, perspective, shatles and shadows, 
analytical geometry, ditferential and integral calculus. 

Among the preceding branches of mathematical instruc- 
tion, none ascend to the same eminence of practical utih- 
ty as DESCRIPTIVE GkEOMUTRY; since by descriptive geo- 
metry every cbject requiring by the studied attention ot the 
civil and military engineer is aided. Sensible of its im- 
portance, more especially when rece: ved as a subject in- 
timately blended with nations] considerations, it is pleas- 
ing to the board to allude to the attention and zeal with 
which it is cultivated at the academy. The graduates of 
tlie academy will, it is believed, be frequently employed 
in arduous undertakings, where projects must be conceiv- 
ed and developed, and then executed: when the project 
has received ihe requisite measure of mental considera- 
tion, it is of the utmost importance to direct its details 


of gen. Jackson in some of our Indian wars. I believed, | 


of eminent advan 





and preside over its execution, On such occasions, ani 
in Our country, their occurrence must be frequent. It is 
to be able to represent, accurately, 
objects of three dimensions on a plane, and to derive 
from the exact description of bodies, whatever necessa- 
rily relates to their forms and relative positions. 

tis the opinion of the board, that the knowledge of de- 
scriptive geometry possessed by the cadets, is adequate and 
extensive; well suited to produce results of importance 
and essential service tothe commonwealth. A brief enu- 
meration of the subject-matter of the course will convey 
ideas of its extent and utility; of the right line and plane; 
lines and their tangent; curved surfaces; tangent planes; 
intersections of curved surfaces and planes; tangent lines 
to the curves of intersection; developement of surfaces 
and planes; intersections of curved surfaces; spherical 
projections; warped surfaces. 

The answering to the many and difficult questions pro- 
posed during the course of examination; the propriety 
and definiteness of the language employed; the preci- 
sion 2nd eleganee of execution displayed in constructing 
the diagrams, unaided by ruler or compass; the correct- 
ness of eye and hand in setting off relative positions and 
proportions; the untailmg correctness of the results, 
prove the possession of positive talent, and zeal, and in- 
dustry, in its developement. At the black board, the ex- 
hibitions were direct evidence of serious private study; 
and the accuracy and beauty of the diagrams of the course 
presented by cach cadet, shew that delight must have 
communicated its buoyancy to the mind, while occupied 
in the construction. 

The general principles necessary to the solution of the 
different propositions embraced by descriptive geometry 
being known, it was a marked satisfaction to the board 
to find that the application of those principles was cease- 
lessly msisted on. ‘This application, in the third class, 
embraces perspective, and the determination of shades 
and shadows. Besides the simple representation of an 
object, it is obviously of advautage to dceterinine its shad 
and shadow. 

A single proposition will prove the powers of mental 
application possessed by the cadets prior to the termina- 
tion of the second year’s course of instruction. Required 
to find the shade and shadow on the surface of a serew, 
and its shadow on agiven plane. While employed in the 
solution of this problem, the following principles of de- 
scriptive geometry were applied: 

‘Yo pass a plane to the surface of the helicoide, the 
cape of contact being on a given helix, and the plane to 

e parallel to a given right line. To determine the in- 
tersection of a cylinder, whose base and direction of its 
right-lined elements are known, with a-given plane.— 
To pass a plane through any clement of the helicoide 
find the points in which it cuts the outward helix of the 
screw. ‘To find the intersection of a plane passing 
through a given line, with the surtace ofthe serew. In 
addition to these difficult constructions, it is necessary to 
find the points in which lines penetrate planes, to deter: 
mine the intersections of planes and the points in whic’ 
right lines intersect curves on each otber. 

To enter into lengthened detail relatively tothe progre:y 
of the cadets in every branch of mathematical and phy s- 
cal science taught at the military academy, is, by th 
board, deemed unnecessary; excellence, to speak genc- 
rally, was apparent; and, from the answers elicited dur- 
mg the examination, it was evident that the more essen- 
tial and practically useful have shared in unremitting at- 
tention. In ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY the questions and 
propositions proposed and answered, related to right 
lines and planes; to the discussion of curves and surls- 
ces of the second order; to the discussion of equation 0! 
curves: first, in reference to curves limited in every direc- 
tion to curves limited in one direction and indefinite ™ 
the other, to’ curves indefinite in every direction; and to 
surfaces of the second order referred to, their axes, &¢ 
&e, 

Questions relating to the following subjects were pro- 
posed in the DIFFERENTIAL CALCUL s, and their solutions 
given with correctness and promptitude: differentiation 
of functions containing two or more variables; ciffered- 
tiation cf any equations containing two variables; theory 
of curves; osculating evrves: ciseussion of maxima an 
minima; theory ef curved surisws; curves cf doube 
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earvature, &e. In the integral calculus, integration of 
irrational functions; integration of logarithmic; exponen- 
tial and circular functious; quadrauture of curves; qua- 
drature of curved surfaces; measure of the volumes 
bounded by them; eubature of bodies bounded by eurved 
surfaces; and quadrature of their areas, Kc. 

From the extent of mathematical knowledge acquired 
at the close of the second year, an extensive course of 
natural philosophy was the rational expectation of the 
board of visiters. Their expectations were not disap- 
pointed. They witnessed with high gratification the dis- 

lay of analytical application to some of the finest pro- 
ime of the Wewlonian phiosophy; more especially ea 


employed: to the equilibrium of arches, and the effeets 
of friction. 

Carpentry, having intimate relations with the construc- 
tion of bridges, necessarily demands a serious portion of 
attention. Tiere the effects of forces of different kinds 
ou the materials employed were discussed; the laws of 
extension and compressivn, and their connection with 
tiexure. The knowledge dispiayced by the cadets of the 
principles and laws of mechanics is good promise that, at 
a future day, when experence shall have been acquired, 
many jucicious inferences will be made, and maxims es- 
tablished, im this important branch of mechanical science. 
That it is a science, and hence, worthy of the serious at- 


prolific in consequences, and entering into physical as- | tention it receives at the nulitary academy, is obvious; 


tronomy. In statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, opi.cs, 
electricity, &c. &e. propositions of serious difficulty 
were proposed and demonstrated. Questions relating to 
every variety of matter embraced by this most import- 
ant department, were. proposed and answered. Pro- 
blems of practical utility were also given to ascertain the 
certain possessiun, of the matier contained in the course, 
and prove the readiness of the cadets in the application 
of the principles and the analytical formula. No refer- 
ence to the class books was permitted. 

The knowledge acquired during the preceding years is 
now, if the phrase be proper, brought into action by im- 
mediate application to the purposes of civil and military 
engineeving. These branches of general science, wit 
military tactics, are intended as the completion of the 
course of instruction atthe military academy. 

‘When the many objects to which the civil and military 
engineer has to devote his attention, are made the sub- 
ject of reflection, it will, without difficulty, be admitted, 
that the preceding course of instruction is, to speak. within 
limit, not too mathematically scientifie. Fixed principles 
should, as far as can be admitted, be the land mark to 
the engincer: it is the only basis on which the realization 
of expectation can be founded: where there is but little 
principle in theory, the hope of certainty in the practical 
operations cannot be rationally indulged. We need not 
refer to the history of mochanical constructions to exhi- 
bit the many and seriously destructive consequences en- 
tailed by ignorance of mathematical science, and how 
frequently nations have been burthened with useless and 
injurious works. 

Engineering, in its two departments, particularly in 
its civil features, is of importance to every country, and 
to none more than to our own. ‘The importance of sci- 
entific education to the engineer is evident: for to mate- 
rial substances his thoughts and meditations must be di- 
rected. Hence, it is of importance to become familiar 
with the laws preseribed by nature for their action: he 
must grapple with his agents, and foresee their effects; 

ralculate their energies, and become, as it were, the dic- 
tator of their actions; nature must be foreed into a bond 
of alliance with his views; he must interrograte her on 
her modes of action; study the laws by which she gov- 
erns; enter into the recesses of her hidden processes; 
arrest her in the act of operation, and enter on his own 
labors with possession of her secrets. 

The course of civil and military engineering at the mi- 
litary academy embraces the considerations of the mate- 
rials employed in constructions—the peculiar purposes 
they serve in the construction of roads and bridges, 
works on rivers, canals and harbors. Questions demand- 
ed of the class, and propositions required to be demon- 
strated, referred to the properties and constituent parts 
of the inaterials used, and their relative fitnesses, under 
different circumstances, to the construction of roads, 
their classes, their profiles in plain and mountainous dis- 
tricts of eountry, how to blend economy with stability, 
Ke. Xe. 

Whatever relates to the construction of canals, arches, 
bridges, centering and roofing appears to have received 
merited attention. In reference to rivers and canals, 
the questions answered related to the best forms of their 
beds—how to find the dimensions of their channels— 
their discharge and regimen—the effects of weirs, bars, 
sluices end reefs—to weirs constructed across rivers to 
force the water from them into the conducting feeders, 
or immediately into the eanal itself—and waste-wiers to 
take off the surplus water. Questions were also propos- 


for it requires a know!«dge of the strength of materials, 
and of the sbsolute strvin that is to be laid on them; the 
modifications of this strain, arismg out of the place and 
direction in which it is exerted; and the changes that can 
be imade by a proper disposition of the parts of the struc- 
ture must also be known. Farther, when every piece is 
arranged, so as.to derive the utmost advantage from its 
relative strength, it is absolutely of the first necessity to 
know how to form the joints, and other connections, in 
such a manner as to prescrv@ the edvantages derived 
from the arrangement. ‘The action of a straining beam, 
external action of aframe, the framing of purlins, build- 
ing up of girders, methods of searling, and placing ot 
iron straps, were discussed. 
In military engineering, the following subjects were 
proposed: details of redoubts and field works; solutions 
relative to angular and oblique batteries; subterranean 
war; solutions on irregular ground, and applications of 
fortification to irregularities of site. 
Progress in the important science of military tactics is an 
object of serious attention at the military academy; and 
it isthe unanimous opinion of the board, that the severe 
duties aitached to this essential department of the gene- 
ral course of instruction are ably and scientifically dis- 
charged. ‘(he manwuvres and different evolutions per- 
formed in the ficld, andthe iNlustrations executed on the 
black-board in the examination hali, were evidences of 
high advancement obtained by the cadets. The following 
is part of the subject-matter illustrated during examina- 
tion: organization of infantry of the line, and of light in- 
fantry: of light and heavy cavalry: manouvres of regi- 
ments: organization and manceuvres of advance and rear 
guards: principles of strategy: organization of camps: 
passage of defiles in advance and retreat: orders of bat- 
tic. For additional details on this important department 
of the general course, the board refers to the annexed re- 
Pa of the committee on military instruction, marked 
A. 
On drawing, as an essential branch of necessary in- 
struction, the board would beg leave to speak with some 
degree of emphasis. On recurring to the several acts ot 
congress relative to the establishment at West Point, it 
will be perceived that its first foundation waslaid by the 
act of 16th March, 1802, fixing the military peaee estab- 
lishment of the United States. By the provisions of that 
aet, it will be seen that little more was originally eontem- 
plated than merely to plant the germ of a great military 
institution in our country, by giving to a small but select 
corps of engineers a kind of local habitation and aname. 

Accordingly, by the provisions of the 27th section of 
that act, a small corps of engineers was to have its ata- 
tion at West Point, who, together with ten eadets only, 
whose number is now augmented to several’ hundreds 
was to constitute a military academy. 

It is manifest, however, that, even in this first incep~ 
tion of the institution, humble and unaspiring a8 seem to 
have been the views of its wise p nitors, it did not es- 
cape their vigilance that one of its first ind most essen- 
tial accompaniements was that same department of instruc- 
tion which is more immediately referred to in the present 
article. Accordingly, by the provisions contained in the 
second section ot un act which passed the year succee?- 
ing, to wit: 28th February, 1803, the president of the 
United States was authorized to appoint one teacher of 
the French language, and “one teacher o drawing,” to 
be attached to the corps of engineers, whose compensi- 
tion should not exceed, &c. Ke. 





ed having reference to the resistance of the materials 


In conformity with the tenor of this enactment, it ap- 
pears that a teacher of drawing was, indeed, soon after- 
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wards appointed, and has ever sinee heen continued in 
his station; but it is a circumstance which has appeared to 
the board as being somewhat unaccountable, that from that 
period to the present, scarcely a single cast or engraving, 
er any other of the ordinary and neces facilities have 
been afforded, at the public expense, in aid of this valua- 
dle branch of instruction. , 

The board forbears to comment upon the singylarity 
of this omission, presuming that the annexation of a 
good drawing school, with all its customary apparatus 
and implements, is a matter too obviously requisite as an 
appendage to the engineering depariment to require il- 
Tustration. 

The board begs leave, therefore, to reiterate, which 
it doesvery cordially, the strong recommendation of the 
last year’s board of visiters, that a competent appropria- 
tion be made, without delay, for supplying the manifest 
deficiencies in the department above alluded to. 

In coneluding the remarks upon this head, the board 
consider it but a tribute which is justly duc to the able 
and arate teacher now employed in this branch, 
as well as the genius of many of his pupils, to observe, 
that many specimens, amd among them several delinea- 
tions of the human figure, in various attitudes, were ex- 
hibited in the course of the examination, denoting a de- 

ree of proficiency in the art, which, considering the very 
imited means of instruction heretofore furnished, were 
truly surprising, and afforded the best evidence of the 
great degree of perfection in this useful branch of instruc- 
tion, which might be obtained at the academy by the ap- 
plication of more ample means. 

As no particular changes since last year have been ef- 
fected in the departments of French, chemistry, miner- 
alogy, moral philosophy, &c. we refer to the report of 
the last board of visiters for their relative details, Far 
as expectation should have been carried when the import- 
ant, difficult, and serious matter of the grand subjects of 
instruction at the military academy are considered, the 
knowledge acquired has given satisfaction. To speak 
generally, the answering was correct, and the questions 
at intervals proposed, were not of easy solution. 

_ Fo the civil economy of the academy, the attentions and 
inquiries of the board have been directed; and it is satis- 
factory to state, that the result is the strong conviction, 
that, to the regulations fixed for the direction of this de- 
partment, the proper attentions have been bestowed. 
he articles supplied to the cadets are deemed to have 
been furnished on fair and just terms. It is believed the 
institution is secured against fraud and embezzlement, 
and the welfare and rational happiness of the cadets con- 
sulted. Far as inquiry has extended, no cause for sus- 
picion has been detceted, to lead to any other inference 
than that the designs of the government in the adminis- 


fration of the civil economy and police of the academy 
are faithfully fulfilled. 


A certa.n strength of physical constitution being neces- 
sary tor the more secure and efficient execution of many 
of the duties embraced by military tacties, and maturity 
of intellect being requisite to the easy intelligence of ma- 
thematical science, it is proposed by the board that the 
rninimum period of admission into the military academy, 
should, for the future, be fixed at the age of sixteen years. 
It is also supposed, that, prior to this age, some extent of 
knowledge, tending to aid in the acquircment of the sci- 
ences taught at the academy, may be obtained. The 
maximum period of admission is recommended by the 
board to be limited to the age of twenty years. The sug- 
gestions contained in the report of the board of visiters 
for 1826, section 5th, article 1, 2, 3, and 6, are earnestly 
recommended by the present board to legislative atten- 
tion, Inthe views there expressed, they concur. 


In terminating our labors, and closing our report con- 
taining the result of the attentions and inquiries of the 
board, the present flourishing state and condition of the 
institution demand the expression of unfeigned satisfaction. 
To the benefits to be conferred on our country, we look 
forward with the spirit that exults, and admit to our minds 
thee fondest and best founded anticipations of fature ad- 
vantages. ‘The instructions received at the military aca- 
demy must essentially contribute to the progress of our 
commerce, arts, manufactures and navigation. Their 
extent and perfection, the high reputation of the saperin- 





a 
tendant of the institution, and the talents of its professors, 
have already conferred more than the elements of a name. 
The military academy of West Point is now invested with 
a reputation worthy of the times and of the republic; and 
it ower those attributes that are pledges of stability, 
unless thwarted by contingencies at present hidden even 
from human conjecture. 

May the children of its fostering care never descend 
from the high spirit that achicved the freedom of our 
country, and never depart from the principles that sum- 
moned to conquest. 

We have the honor to offer you the expression of our 
highest consideration and respect. 

OSEPH VANCE, 

President of the beard. 
Andrew M. Prevost, 

A. H. Powell, 
Jno. Barney, 
R. C. Mallary, 
Lewis Condict, 


George C. Washington, 
Albert H. Tray 
Thos. C. Levins, 
Geo. Blake, 
Thos. B. Reed, 
T’. Stockton, Henry Staunton, major and 
Jos. Ritner, quarter master U.5. army. 
R. E. Dz Russr, captain engineers, 
major brevet, secretary of board of visiters. 





War department, Washington, July 15, 1827. 

Gen. Joseru VANCE, 

Presideni 4 the board of visiters. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the reeeipt of 
the report ot the board of visiters, appointed, by letters 
of the 27th February last, to attend the annual examina- 
tion in June last, for the purpose of ascertaining the pro- 
gress and improvement of the cadets in the several 
branches of study and instruction given at the military 
academy at West Point, and for the purpose of inspect- 
ing, generally, the management of that institution, which 
report was communicated to this department by major 
De Russy, of the corps of engineers, one of the visiters, 
who acted as seeretary of the board. 

Ihave read the report with great attention, and not less 
satistaction: for, while it exhibits the real state of the 
military academy in all that concerns the progress made 
by the eadets in the various studies and military exercises, 
as well as what appertains to the police, discipline, and 
general administration of its affairs, it is highly gratifying 
to learn, from so respectable source, that the institution 
continues to maintain that high ae which the re- 
ports of former boards of visiters have declared it to de- 
serve, and that the establishment merits all the liberality 
and fostering care which has been bestowed upon it by 
the government. 

The great pains taken by the board to ascertain the 
true condition of the military academy, the time and labor 
gratuitously sacrificed to the national imterest, in that re- 
gard, calls for the acknowledgement of the department; 
and I should be extremely obliged to you, while you will 
be pleased to accept the thanks of this department on 
your own part, that you will communicate to the gentle- 
men so worthily associated with you in the laborious duty 
which has been assigned to the board, the expression ot 
the great satisfaction which the report has afforded. 

I offer you my respects, 


AMES BARBOUR. 


HARVEY BIRCH. 
[From the Boston Telegraph.| 

The following communication is from the rev. A. B. a 
Presbyterian clergymen of this county. 

Cooper's ‘Spy of the neutral ground,” or the true 
Harvey Birch:—This gentleman, far gone In years, 
whose real name is E———C , resides in the town of C, 
in the state ot New York, about 12 miles from ‘‘the Fish~- 
kill Highlands.*? He is a worthy man, possessed of a 
fine farm; and for many years has sustained the office oi 
deacon inthe congregational Presbyterian church of G. 
society. Mr. Cooper has given us an accurate des~ 
cription of his person, which is tall and meagre, and in- 
dicative of great muscular strength. Reserved in his 
manners, and maintaining an invariable rigidity of fea- 
tures, one would find it extremely difficult to discover 
any emotion of his mind. He seldom feels disposed to 











speak of his hair-breadth escapes and severe privations, 
while engaged in the service of his country, during the 
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revolutionary struggle: But whenever he enters upon 
this story, it is with modesty and self-abasement that he 
was so criminal as to act the part of “Hushai the Ar- 
chite,” in the presence of the servants of George 3d.— 
The writer of this article has heard him utter such ex- 

ressions as these: “How great has been the merey of 
God to me, that I was not cut off in the midst of my ca- 
reer of deceit and wickedness! I have acted too much 
from the principle mentioned by the apostle Paul, ‘‘iet 
us do evil that good may come.” 

In the year 1776, (if I remember right), he was em- 
ployed as a spy by the friends of American iiberty. He 
then lived in the county of Westchester, a little south of 
the chain of mountains called “‘the Highlands.” — During 
this year he travelled to Canada and back again, for the 
purpose of learning the sentiments of the people con- 
cerning the war, and of ascertaining who were the most 
active and dangerous men among the tories. To this 
class of men, he professed great friendship for the British 
ministry, and expressed fears that he should become a 
prisoner to the whigs, who would deprive him of life.— 
The information obtained by the spy occasioned the ar- 
restand imprisonment of several royalists. 

In the year 1777, he was freqaently in New York, in 
cotapany with the principal officers of the British army, 
who placed in him the utmost confidence. _ From this 
time, to the end of the war, he was considered as a spy 
for the royalists, and the principal theatre of his opera- 
(ions was inthe county contiguous to New York and the 
“Highlands.” Under different disguises and assumed 
names, such as John Smith, Harvey Wright, and Har- 
vey Birch, he travelled through many towns, obtainmg 
important information which he communicated to the 
American generals. His employment necessarily sub- 
jected him to perils. Sometimes he was shot at by the 
triends of liberty, who were eager to destroy one enga- 
ved (as they thought) in the service of their enemies. — 
Several times he was their prisoner, but his ingenuity 
effected his escape. ' 

Several companies of tories, officered with men from 
‘the British army, fell into the hands of the Americans 
in consequence of his adroitness. It was customary with 
the British officers to steal their way into the country, 
and obtain recruits from among the tories, which were 
marched to the support of the British army. The spy 
enlisted several times under such officers, and when he 
had ascertained the time fixed upon for marching to unite 
with the myrmidons of king George, he never failed of 
secretly apprizing some principal officer of the American 
army, who, of course, was not tardy in effecting their 
surrender at diseretion. In such instances, the spy be- 
came a prisoner, but favored by friends who knew his 
real character, he always ‘‘took French leave of ab- 
sence. va 





PAUPERISM. 
[From the Salem Observer.) 

Panper establishments.—In a former paper we gave an 
extract from the report of the Philadelphia committee 
who were appointed to examine some of the ‘hag’ am 
pauper establishments in the United States. We have 
since been furnished by the committee witha copy of their 
report, and are enabled to exhibit a comparative view of 
all the establishments which they visited in their tour. 
The first in order was the Baltimore alms house. 

This belongs to the city and county, and is under the 
eare of seven trustees, four in the city annually appoint- 
ed by the mayor and council, and their residents of the 
county appointed hy the governor and council. They 
eet weekly and are allowed two dollars per day for 
their services. ‘The house is situated on a farm of more 
than 300 acres. It consists of a centre building and wings, 
capable of accommodating 8 or 900 paupers. It contains 
an infirmary, a fying hospital, work house for the em- 
ployment of vagrants, an asylum for destitute children, 
4lunatie hospital, and a medical and chirurgical school. 
Che officers of the establishment are, a master who is 
paid $600 per annum, a matron $290, a physician $400 
who is allowed students who pay him 200 each, a superin- 
tendent of the farm $400—clerk to the steward, school- 
aster, nurses and assistant cooks, and those not receiv- 
ing salary are panpers. An account is opened with every 
late over 15 years 67 age, and every female over 12, who 





are credited with any work done towards their mainten- 
ance, the charge of which is not to exceed 30 cents per day. 
The average number in the house is about 400. Of the 
whole number admitted more than three-fourths were re- 
duced to pauperism by intemperance! The proportion 
of foreigners exceeded one third. The agticultural and 
manufactured productions of the farm for the year 
amounting to $7,166 67. The only outdoor relief of any 
kind that is granted, is to the wdomntpg: | pensioners which 
amounted last year to $2,491,75. Neither medical at- 
tendance, medicine, fuel, provisions, nor clothing, is al- 
lowed to outdoor poor. The amount expended on ac- 
count of the poor of the city, including every expense, 
except the interest of the purchase money of the farm, 
averages about $18,000. ‘he population of Baltimore 
exceeds 70,000. - ' 

New York.—The next which they visited, was the 
almshouse in New York, distant from the city about two 
and a half miles. .It is within an enclosure of 26 acres, 


surrounded by a stone wall. It is $25 feet lone and con- 
sists of a centre with the wings. The centre. building is 


4 stories high including the basement, the wings three 
stories. The inmates are lodged in 42 rooms, each about 
22 by 45 feet.—There are from 20 to 24 persons in each 
room, and are classed according to sex, nation, and habits. 

—The different wards are under inspection of persons 
selected from the most exemplary of the paupers. The 
house is warmed by the funnels of stoves in the base- 
ment story. By the use of anthracite coal, about $3000 
was saved last year. ‘Phe average number of paupers in 
the house is 1949, of whom 425 are children. About 150 
are employed in picking wool, spinning, gardening, &e. 
There is attached to the establishment a farm of 100 
acres, which is at present unproductive. There are 
within the enclosure, besides this building, a penitentiary 

a hospital for the sick and insane, containing about 260 
patients: a large building for the manufacturers, in the 
upper story of which isa school room, where are tau¢ht 
about 258 children. ‘The committee saw specimens ot 
writing, which were of superior elegance. There are 

two detached buildings where the children are kept sepe- 
rate from the paupers. ‘here is another building used 
asa pest house. ‘The officers of the institution are a si:- 
perintendant, whose salary is $1600, three stewards, 
$500 each, one matron $200, superintendant of ‘work 
shops $250, physician $1,500, steward of hospital $500 

inatron of same $200, clerk of commissioners $800, Mh 
puty clerk $450, visiter $600. ‘Fhe expenses of the ir- 
stitution are about $58,500. The reliet out doors, last 
year, was distributed among 1500 families. Part of it 
was eight thousand dollars in cash. ‘The relief is either 
in money, wood, or provisions. ‘The whole expenses of 
the poor establishment are $72,190. The district con. 
tains 175,000 inhabitants. 

Providence, R. I.—In Providence, the whole of the 
concerns of the poor is directed by one overseer, who has 
a salary of $700, and a keeper of the almshouse, salarv 
$150. ‘The inmates of the house are boarded by the 
keeper for $1 25 per head, children half price.—Ont of 
door relief is given in wood aud money. No labor hag 
been introduced except the picking of oakum. One phy- 
sician with a salary of $75 per ann. is employed for thr 
paupers. ‘The expense of the poor last year $7,500— 
population of the town 16,000. A new poor hotise has 
recently been erected, which is expected to improve the 
system. i 

The committee did not visit Newport, but they were 
informed, that the almshouse there was on an island of 
about 90acres. ‘The paupers, about 70 in num 
supported at an expense of about $3000, Ou 
relief is entirely abolished. 

Boston. ‘The almshouse is about two miles from the 
city, and on a farm of 60 acres. The buildings aye of: 
stone, 220 feet long by 40 deep, four stories high, The 
rooms are 15 by 13, and contains from 3 to 5 persons.— 
On the first floor are apartments used as hospitals. — 
There is a detached building for the blacks, and enother 
for the insane. The average number in the house annu- 
ally about 450. The officers of this stitution are nine 
directors, a superintendent and family who receive $1 a 
an assistant $600, clerk $161, chaplain and schoolmaste: 
$167 53, physician $350, schoolmistress and domestics 
$341, teamster $200. The poor district contains a po- 
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pulation at cctomen Anyang. -varegae Spam 
su deduc yment for state , 892. 
The outdoor relief * wood, my poe fe mo- 
ney. Not more than half a cord of wood is allowed dur- 
ing the winter. 

Hartford. The almshouse is on a farm of about 26 
acres. Part of the building is used as a house of cor- 
rection. The house is under the government of two of 
the selectsnen, a superintendant and his family, who 
have a salary of - The number of paupers about 
50, nine or ten of whom are employed in farming; the 
expense, including interest of purchase money of the 
farm, is $1,407. There isa 7 bagae who takes care of 
the poor, and has a salary o 0. The out door relief 
is in wood and physic alone. Foreign paupers are sup~ 
ported by an individual on a contract with government, 
at an expense of $2,500 per annum. The average ex- 
pense of supporting the r in the house is 49 cents 
weekly. Population of Hartford is about 7000 persons. 

In concluding their report, the committee remark, 
that every system they have examined is superior to thei: 
own. They consider the manner in which their outdoor 
relief is furnished as the most grievous part of their sys- 
tem. They recommend a radical reform in this respect 
being satisfied that their outdoor relief, which costs more 
than forty-seven thousand dollars, is the most expensive 
and wastefal mode of supporting the poor. They ascer- 
tained during their tour, that from three-fourths to nine- 
tenths of the age ets were reduced by intemperance.— 
The expense in Philadelphia, in case of bastardy, exci- 
ted surprise, say the committee, in eve lace which 
they visited. In New York the cases of this kind are 
between 80 and 90. Boston9 and 10. Salem 2 or 3.— 
Baltimore none. Philadelphia 269!' The committee 
were much pleased with the house of refuge in New 
York. They recommend the establishment of an asy- 
lum for the intemperate, the cirectors of which shouid 
be authorised to arrest and imprison every person guilty 
o} this vice. 


PARAGUAY. 
Doctor Francia, the dictator of Paraguay. This 
singular person,» who governs with an absolute rule an 
extensive region m South Ameria, has been enabled to 


throw an almost impenetrable veil, of secrecy over his pro-| 


ceedings, and keep the rest of the world in ignorance of 
the concerns of the government, by his practice of de- 
taining all foreigners who entered his territory. The 
following minute account of ‘his person and occupation is 
translated from the Journal du Havre. 

This man is about the regular size with regular fea- 
tures, and eyes of that beautitul blackness whieh is corn- 
mon to the creoles of South America: his look is pene- 
trating and mistrustful, his age is sixty, although he ap- 
pears ten years younger. 

His daiiy life is remarkably regular. The first rays of 
the sun seidom surprise him in bed. On rising, a negro 
brings him a chaffing-dish, boiler, and a pot of water, 
which he heats in his presence, when the dictator prepares 
with great care his mate or Paraguay tva; this being drank, 
he walks to the peristyle adjoining the court of his dwel- 
ling smoking a cigar, which he takes care to unrol be- 
forehand lest it should contain something poisonous, and 
this although his own sister had been the manufacturer. 
At six o’clock arrives his barber, a dirty mulatto, in rags, 
and drunk, but the only member of the faculty to whom 
he entrusts himself. If the dictator is in a good humor, 
he chats with him, and often makes use of this method to 
prepare the public for hismeusurcs. This gentleman is 
in fact his offieial gazette. He now repairs, clad in an 
Indian robe-cdc-chambre, to the exterior peristyle which 
surrounds the building, where he gives audience, walking. 
"Powards seven, he returns to his cabinet where he re- 
mains till nine, and attends to his officers and agents who 
make their reports to him and receive orders. At ele- 
ven the fiel de feeho brings papers for the purpose of be- 
ing examined, and writes from his dictation till noon, at 
which hour those in attendance retire, and doctor Fran- 
cia sits down to dinner. This is a frugal meal and al- 
ways provided by the direction of the dictator. When 
the cook returns from market with his provisions, he 
gets them.down at the door of the cabinet of his master, 

, fo Comes out and selects such parts as he wants. ‘The 





dinner despatched, he takes his siesta or afternoon’s nap; 
then drinks mate and smokes a cigar with the same cere. 
monies as in the morning. He then returns to busines; 

at which he employs himself till four or five o’clock. 
when, his escort arrives, the perruquier dresses his head 
while others are saddling his horse, and these finished, 
the dictator sets out upon a visit to the public works and 
the barracks, especially of the cavalry, where he has a 
oe prepared for hisown use. In these excursions 

although surrounded by his escort, he goes armed not 
only with a sabre but also with a pair-of double barreled 
pocket pistols. Towards night he returns home and sits 
down to study; at nine o’clock he sups on a roast pigeon 
and a glass of wme. In fine weather he takes another air- 
ing at the exterior peristyle, from which he often retires 
at avery late hour. At ten o’clock he gives the watch 
word and retires, closing with his own hands the doors of 
his habitation 

A person on being admitted to his presence, must not 
approach nearer than six paces till he makes a sign for « 
further advance, when three steps more may be taken. 
The arms of the person ieneinehtns must be extended 
along the body with the hands open and hanging, in or- 
der that he may be certain no weapon is concealed; even 
his officers and confidants dare not present themselves 
before him with a sword at their side. He requires every 
one to look at him steadily while speaking to him, and 
give prompt and positive answers to all questions. 

At the beginning of the conversation, he seeks to inti- 
mate, but if he finds the person sustain his attempts with 
firmness, he relaxes his manner, and talks very agreea- 
bly, especially when favorably disposed, then his great 
talents exhibit themselves; directing the discourse to sub- 
jects of every \ariety; he displays vast judgment and 
penetration, witi an extent of knowledge, surprising in 
one whohas hardly ever been out of Porsigia, bree 
from the prejudices with which those around him are 
imbibed, he often takes occasion to make them the sub- 
ject of his pleasantries. 

When assailed with a fit of hypochondria, he shats 
himself up for several days, without hardly attending -to 
any business during that time, or vents his ili humour 
upon those about him, in which case, the offieers, the 
soldiers and the civil functionaries receive equally bad 
treatment at his hands. At these moments he is lavish 
of his insults and menaces against his enemies, real or 
pretented; arrests, severe punishments and executions, 
are at these times ordered by him upon the most trifling 
occasions. ‘ 

However unequal in his temper, yet he must be allow- 
ed the constant possession of one laudable quality—thit 
of his disinterestedness. As liberal in his own expenses 
as he is avaricious of the public profit, he pays in ready 
money for all that he requires. His private fortune ha; 
not been augmented by his elevation, he has never &c- 
cepted presents, and keeps ever within the limits of his 
salary; his greatest enemies render him justice on thit 
score. On many occasions he has manifested that he is 
no stranger to the sentiments of gratitude. Having 
learnt at a certain time that the son of a family of Cordo- 
va, in which he had been received in his youth, was living 
at Assumption in a state of great distress, he sent for him, 
supplied him liberally with money and made him bis 
secretary. He has shown great generosity to the 8: .00!- 
mates of his youth. 

Nevertheless, all benefits, services, and ties of kindred 
are forgotten by him the moment he imagines any até 
tempt irestenien his authority, or disrespect to his per- 
son. Itisan unpardonabie offence to omit giving him the 
title of excellentissimo senor, although for himself, lv 
treats every one with the greatest familarity, except 4 
few strangers, a habit which he has acquired by degrees, 
as his power increased. 

With this excessive jealousy of his own authority, the 
dictator has never possessed a real confidant. In none 
of his undertakings has he ever counsel of any one; 0° 
person can boast of having exerted the least influence 
over him. If sooner or later the fate which has overt 
ken all oppressors of their country, should surprise hi, 
it will he to himself alone that he can ascribe the cause # 
his downfall. [| Boston Courier. 
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